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Selling Rooftred 


ERHAPS that word “rooftree” suggests to you 

the suburban real estate agent, his touring car 
filled with prospects and his pockets with contracts 
—ready to talk equity, first mortgage, second mort- 
gage, third mortgage . . . and the rest! 


No, that is not our line; and our task is infinitely 
simpler and more pleasant. But we do sell homes 
—summer homes by lakeside or timberland, summer 
homes for birds in a treetop, year round homes for 
family or family car—all made by our clients, the 
E. F. Hodgson Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 


Our selling talk on Hodgson Portable Houses 
rattles like a gatling gun with snugness, complete- 
ness, durability, beauty, economy, ease of erection. 
Our prospects are everywhere, our sales recorded 
in all nations. Our rooftrees dot the globe—shelter- 
ing against the sleet of Labrador or the blistering 
suns of Central America. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON " Gs CHICAGO 
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BABSON SAYS: 


“In planning territories for your sales campaign re- 
member that more new business can often be had 
in a section which is rapidly improving than one 
where business already has reached a high pitch. 
Put your greatest efforts on the ‘coming’ sections.” 


The farmer has liquidated his cost of production. He has gone 
a long way toward liquidating his obligations, and he is rapidly 
returning to normal in the buying field. 


Far-seeing manufacturers should anticipate this turn of events 
and enter the farm market now with a substantial and consistent 
advertising and sales effort, because all the evidence in hand and 
the trend of events, as prophesied by wise students of economics, 
point to the fact that the agricultural market is the coming market. 


The Standard Farm Market 
The Coming Market 


consists of 2,000,000 better-than-average farm homes, where the 
quality idea prevails. 


Our well-equipped service department is at your disposal without 
obligation to help you study this situation to your advantage. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


are read by well-to-do business men—farmers—and their entire families, 
where the quality idea prevails, 


Progressive Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
a 1886 Raleigh Established 1859 
Birmin; ham, , ’ 
Memphis, Dallas Were lamer tees 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1877 Established 1870 
Prairie Farmer, Chicage The Farmer, St. Paul 
Tho threoter’s Genette ances aan 
Established 1881 The amteen De Aewotterist 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 The Former’ s’ Wite 
. 8 
Western Representatives: 
STANDARD Farm Papwrs, INO. Eastern Representatives: 


lace C. : Wattace C. RiocHaRDsoN, INO. 
1100 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Ave. 
cago 


New York City 
AU Standaré Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Ciroculations 
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Advertising a Trade-Markdg 
Than Advertising a Tratlt-Mar®) 
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New York, May 31, 1923 


A Way Is Suggested to Head Off Infringement 
Happen 


By Gilbert H. Montag 


Of the New York Bar 


[Brew blessings of adversity are 
proverbial, but they exist only 
in proverbs. 

Wherever business is carried on, 
however, the blessings of adver- 
tising are well recognized. 

This article deals with some de- 
vices in advertising that are fair- 
ly entitled to be called blessings, 
since their utility in warding off 
the dubious blessings of adversity 
has been demonstrated in the 
past, and may more frequently be 
availed of in the future. 

Manufacturer Simpkins, let us 
suppose, has been prosecuting for 
months and years through the 
courts a long and costly suit for 
injunction to restrain the unfair 
use of one of his trade-marks by a 
pirate who has been exploiting it 
to the discomfiture and damage of 
Manufacturer Simpkins and his 
best trade for several years. 

After months of investigation, 
more months of taking deposi- 
tions, and still more months of 
legal delay, and after great ex- 
pense in lawyers’ charges, Manu- 
facturer Simpkins obtains a de- 
cision in his favor in the Federal 
District Court. 

And after still more months of 
delay, and still more expense for 
lawyers’ charges, Manufacturer 
Simpkins finally obtains an affirm- 
ance of this decision in the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Like the housewife in the 
Biblical parable, Manufacturer 
Simpkins straightway proceeds to 
tell his neighbors all about it. He 
buys liberal space in all the trade 
papers, and fills it with a picture 
of his trade-mark, below which he 
runs a brief story of his long and 
costly litigation, closing with the 
warning that all other pirates 
must now take heed and cease 
their piracy, otherwise Manufac- 
turer Simpkins will commence 
legal proceedings against them 
also. 

Trade-mark litigation, however, 
is a business calamity. 

Manufacturer Simpkins knows, 
and his entire trade knows, that 
his outlay of time and money and 
effort expended in that successful 
litigation is a big offset to the 
legzl victory that he so bravely 
advertises to the world. 

Injunctions in trade-mark suits, 
and warnings that new suits will 
be commenced unless the trade- 
mark owner’s rights are respected, 
are undoubtedly as necessary as 
burglar protection and store de- 
tectives. Advertisements announc- 
ing such injunctions and warn- 
ings are undoubtedly necessary 
and unavoidable. But such adver- 
tisements are as lacking in good- 
will building and selling argument 
as is the news story in the New 
York Sunday papers about the 
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shoplifters who were sentenced in 
the Court of Special Sessions dur- 
ing the previous week. 

There is, of course, no sure-fire 
remedy that will avoid unfair 
competition and the necessity for 
litigation to restrain it. 

These are part of the penalty 
paid by every organization suc- 
cessful in advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

An ounce of prevention, how- 
ever, is worth a pound of cure. 
There. are some preventives of 
trade-mark litigation that too sel- 
dom are ever thought of, which 
are distinctly useful in discourag- 
ing unfair competition, and which 
make appreciably harder the way 
of the unfair trader. 


ADVERTISING AS A PREVENTIVE 


Many executives who have lived 
all their lives in the atmosphere 
of advertising, may be astonished 
to learn that several of these pre- 
ventives involve uses of advertis- 
ing that are, all of them, one hun- 
dred per cent good-will building 
and selling argument, and at the 
same time are exceedingly useful 
from the legal standpoint. ; 

Manufacturer Simpkins, let us 
suppose once more, has a trade- 
mark which, through his own 
efforts or those of some manufac- 
turer whose business he has ab- 
sorbed, has acquired great popu- 
larity within a limited market. 

This trade-mark and the prod- 
uct which it identifies, Manufac- 
turer Simpkins desires to launch 
upon the national market. 

Accordingly, he calls in his 
trade-mark counsel, who informs 
him, after careful search in the 
trade-mark registry in the Patent 
Office and in the registries of the 
Secretaries of State of a number 
of States, that so far as appears 
no one has ever used this trade- 
mark, but that because it is a 
proper name, or a _ descriptive 
word, or a geographical term, and 
because it has not been used for 
ten years prior to February 20, 
1905, it is not a registerable trade- 
mark under the Trade-mark Act. 

The trade-mark counsel sug- 
gests to Manufacturer Simpkins 
that, instead of launching this 
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trade-mark upon the national 
market, he can drop it, and substi- 
tute some other mark, or in ent an 
altogether new mark, whic‘: shall 
conform to all the requirements 
of the Trade-mark Act, and for 
which. registration may le ob- 
tained. 

For sound business reasons, 
however, Manufacturer Simpkins 
refuses to do this. Why should 
he sacrifice a trade-mark which 
though unregisterable, has never. 
theless demonstrated that it has 
great commercial value, and that it 
possesses the potentialities of still 
greater commercial value? Some 
of the most valuable trade-marks 
in the business world have never 
been registered, and indeed are un- 
registerable, because they fall 
within the categories which are 
denied registration under _ the 
Trade-mark Act. The courts, 
however, have always recognized 
that, in connection with the mer- 
chandise they identify, even 
unregistered and _ unregisierable 
trade-marks are sometimes legiti- 
mate pieces of property, and the 
courts have always held that if 
the owners of such trade-marks 
can establish their rights of owner- 
ship they are entitled to protect 
their rights in common law, and 
to obtain damages and injunctions 
against unfair competitors, even 
though they have no rights under 
the Trade-mark Act. 

Balancing advantages and dis- 
advantages, Manufacturer Simp- 
kins decides to launch his un-reg- 
istered and unregisterable trade- 
mark upon the national mar- 
ket. Most other business men, 
under the same _ circumstances, 
would probably make the same de- 
cision, and most trade-mark coun- 
sels of broad business experience 
would, under these circumstances, 
endorse that decision. 

For the purpose of introducing 
to the trade and to the public 
throughout the country this trade- 
mark and the product which it 
identifies, Manufacturer Simpkins 
now buys space in the trade papers 
and some of the periodicals of 
country-wide circulation, and runs 
advertisements of this addition to 
his family of national products. 
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ae Recognized Quality 
nd dis- in workmanship, design and service, has gained for Royal 
_—_ Typewriters the high place they now hold in business and 


un-reg- : 
oid. industry tl:e world over. 


| mar- Advertising has been a definite factor in establishing this 
Peni public appreciation of Royal’s quality. It has been adver- 
stances, figs ° : s 

an tising of a kind that has built prestige for the product 
k coun- along with increased sales volume. Today, after little more 
perience than a single decade, Roval stands among the leaders in 
stamens, the industry. 


oducing Increased prestige helps sales, and sales volume in turn 
public helps prestige. Advertising can help them both—as it has 

s_trade- done for Royal. 

hich it 

impkins 


"ee | THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
7. Advertising 
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In these advertisements, he 
shows the product, under the 
trade-mark, and in the package, 
each of which has achieved great 
popularity within the limited mar- 
ket where it previously had been 
handled. 

Thanks to his careful trade- 
mark counsel, the label on his 
package has already been copy- 
righted, and all advertisements 
used in his national advertising 
campaign are also copyrighted. 

This is permissible under the 
Copyright Act. Labels that are 
attached to the goods or printed 
on the package are usually “ar- 
tistic creations” within the mean- 
ing of the Copyright Act. So also 
are prints used to advertise the 
goods, such as advertisements in 
publications and street-car cards. 

Copyrightable prints and labels 
differ from trade-marks, in that 
they must be descriptive of the 
goods, and they cover all the mat- 


ter appearing thereon, rather than ' 


some special part thereof. To be 
copyrightable, they must be orig- 
inally published with notice of 


copyright which, according to the 


Copyright Act, “may consist of 
the letter C and enclosed within a 
circle, thus : ©, accompanied by the 
initials, monogram, mark or sym- 
bol of the copyright proprietor: 
provided, that on some accessible 
portion of such copies or of the 
margin or of the sub- 
stance on which such copies shall 
be mounted his name shall ap- 
pear.” 

Publication with notice of 
copyright as above described must 
be made before the application for 
copyright is filed in the Patent 
Office. Notice of copyright is 
notice to the public that a claim 
is made to the copyright of the 
“artistic creation” as a whole. If 
once published without this notice, 
or if registration is not applied 
for within a reasonable time after 
publication thereon, the print or 
label becomes dedicated to the 
public, and will not be registered. 
Notice of copyright must appear 
on every copy that is printed of 
such copyrighted print or label. 

Copyright gives the owner a 
right to sue directly in the Fed- 
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eral Courts, and to obtain the 
damages fixed by law. These, ac. 
cording to the Copyright Act, are 
“one dollar for every infringing 
copy made or sold by or found in 
possession of the infringer or his 
agents or employees.” Besides 
these damages, the infringer js 
liable to an injunction restraining 
such infringement, and may be 
compelled “to deliver up on oath 
for destruction all the infringing 
copies or devices, as well as all 
plates, molds, matrices or other 
means for making such infringing 
copies as the Court may order.” 

The Copyright Act provides 
that “any person who wilfully and 
for profit shall infringe any copy- 
right secured by this Act, or who 
shall knowingly and wilfully aid 
or abet such infringement, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than one thousand dol- 
lars, or both in the discretion of 
the Court.” 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION AND TRADE- 
-MARK REGISTRATION 


Copyright protection is by no 
means an adequate equivalent for 
trade-mark registration, nor even 
for the protection which the courts 
afford to the rightful owner of a 
common law trade-mark that is 
unregistered and _ unregisterable. 
To the extent, however, that the 
Copyright Act can protect, copy- 
righting the labels attached to the 
goods or printed upon the pack- 
ages, and copyrighting the prints 
used to advertise goods, such as 
advertisements in magazines and 
street-car cards, is always useful 
in discouraging unfair competition 
and making hard the way for the 
unfair trader, and sometimes it is 
all that is needed to accomplish 
these purposes. 

This protection, under the Copy- 
right Act, Manufacturer Simpkins 
obtains for twenty-eight years, 
with the privilege of renewal for 
another twenty-eight years. Un- 
like an application for a_trade- 
mark, no drawing is required in 
print or label applications under 
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the Copyright Act, but only ten 
specimens of the print or label, 
and if the print or label is un- 
wieldy, one original and _ ten 
photographic copies will suffice. 
The fee for registering a print or 
a label under the Copyright Act is 
$6, which is a fraction of the ex- 
pense of registering a trade-mark 
under the Trade-Mark Act. 
Months and years roll by. 
Manufacturer Simpkins’ advertis- 
ing campaign in the trade papers 
and national periodicals is prompt- 
ly supported by skeletonized coun- 
try-wide distribution of the product 
which his ‘unregistered and un- 
registerable trade-mark identifies. 
Farm-paper advertising, metro- 
politan newspaper advertising, and 


country newspaper advertising 
then follow in their turn. What 
‘ at first was only skeletonized 


country-wide ' distribution grows 
and fills out in one section of the 
country after another. And then 
trade-mark trouble suddenly ma- 
terializes. 


AN AWAKENING 

In one, or perhaps several, sec- 
tions of the country, Manufacturer 
Simpkins discovers that  trade- 
marks, essentially similar to his 
own unregistered and unregister- 
able trade-mark, have been in bona 
fide use by other manufacturers, 
for the purpose of identifying 
goods of the same class, for many 
years before Manufacturer Simp- 
kins or any of his predecessors 
ever used his trade-mark. 

Being unregistered and unregis- 
terable, these trade-marks thus 
used by other manufacturers in 
local sections of the country were 
not discovered by Manufacturer 
Simpkins’ trade-mark counsel, al- 
though the latter, when first con- 
sulted by Manufacturer Simpkins 
regarding his trade-mark. made 
thorough search in the trade-mark 
registry in the Patent Office and 
in the registries of the Secretaries 
of State of a number of States, 
and did everything else which a 
careful trade-mark counsel does 
for the purpose of trying to ascer- 
tain whether Manufacturer Simp- 
kins’ trade-mark had ever been 


used by anyone else, 
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Now, after years of advertising 
and sales effort and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of expendi- 
ture in building up countrywide 
distribution for the product identi- 
fied by his unregistered and an- 
registerable trade-mark, Manufac- 
turer Simpkins discovers that not- 
withstanding complete good faith 
on his part, and notwithstanding 
that he has done everything that a 
careful manufacturer in his posi- 
tion can reasonably do to avoid 
such a catastrophe, he is confront- 
ed with competition from goods 
of the same class under trade- 
marks essentially similar to his 
own and belonging to manufac- 
turers whose good faith is just as 
good as that of Manufacturer 
Simpkins, and whose title to the 
trade-mark is unquestionably older. 
This predicament in which 
Manufacturer Simpkins finds him- 
self, is the nightmare of every 
trade-mark counsel and_ every 
owner of an unregistered and un- 
registerable trade-mark. 

Twice, during the past eight 
years, the United States Supreme 
Court has had to deal with such 
cases, and each time it has held 
that two or more owners may each 
have absolute ownership of the 
same unregistered and unregister- 
able trade-mark in separate and 
distinct parts of the country, and 
that each owner may enforce his 
rights only in those States in 
which he or his predecessors have 
actually used such trade-mark.* 

With the help of his trade-mark 
counsel, Manufacturer Simpkins 
now discovers one of the unex- 
pected blessings of advertising. 
A new utility of advertising for 
warding off adversity in trade- 
mark litigation is now revealed to 
him. 

The date when Manufacturer 
Simpkins launched his trade-mark 
into the national market can, of 
course, be exactly fixed by the 
publication date of the trade 
papers and the national periodicals 





*The cases referred to are: Hanover 
Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 240 U. S. 403 
and United Drug Company vs. Rectanus 
Company, 248 U. S. 90. 


(Continued on page 151) 
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=f Tincoln was right! 
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identi We found that some of the public were 
n In- e e 
nu fac- fooling most of the dealers all of the time 
at not- 
1 faith Hundreds of manufacturers 
a market it. ‘Thousands of dealers 
i eos. sell it. Millions of people buy it. 
avoid And many millions of dollars have 
ifront- been spent during the past ten 
tg years to advertise it. 
to his You would think the dealer in 
eae 7 this commodity would know his 
tierer customers’ buying habits. You 
to the would think the manufacturer 
“older. would know how to capitalize 
a those habits. 
every A Richards Survey uncovered the 
every truth. The great majority of dealers 
nd un- were being fooled by the buying habits 
of a relatively small percentage of the 
eight consumers. These dealers were con- 
ipreme fusing busy-ness with business. Be- 
1 such cause dealers were fooled, manufac- 
s held turers were misled in their selling 
y each and advertising plans. 
rf the Our client now has the truth in his 
giste . Richards “Book of Facts.” Our client’s 
e an salesmen are now telling the dealers 
y and who were fooled by some of the people 
= - what most of the people want. 
“¢ ai The advertising, too, is emphasiz- 
rk.* ing a particular package more than 
“mark ever before. It is that package that 
apkins most of the people want all of the 
unex- time. 
tising. It will pay you to learn the real 
g for facts about the folks who buy your 
trade- goods. 
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Standard Oil’s Contribution to 
Safety-First Advertising 


Seasoned Advice to Motorists on Rules of the Road Is Being Given 
through Newspaper Advertisements 


cc7> THE VETERAN MOTOR- 

IST” gives automobile 
drivers a lot of kindly and soft- 
worded, yet straight to the point, 
advice in a series of advertise- 
ments just started in an extensive 
list of daily and weekly news- 
papers throughout New York and 
the New England States by the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
York. 

The first advertisement, which 
displayed a number of newspaper 
clippings reporting disastrous and 
costly automobile accidents, con- 
tained this statement, signed by 
the Standard Oil Company: 


The list of accidents on our streets 
and  ~Y is distressingly long every 
year. In the hope that he may help auto- 
mobile drivers to avoid them, the Veteran 
Motorist will, from time to time, point 
out in this paper a few rules of the road 


that — especially to be observ 
Watch for them—the first a week from 
today. 


“The Veteran Motorist,” a 
middle-aged man of the business 
type, is pictured in every adver- 
tisement. He is the mouthpiece 
through which the Standard Oil 
Company is emphasizing the ne- 
cessity for careful driving and 
observance of all rules at all times. 
The other illustrations are full of 
action, most of them picturing the 
most common types of automobile 
accidents, all of which could be 
avoided by exercising an ordinary 
amount of care. 

A booklet containing a set of 
general highway traffic regulations 
with safety directions for pedes- 
trians, is being distributed by dis- 
trict offices of the Standard Oil 
Company to automobile clubs, 
casualty insurance agents and 
brokers, chiefs of police, city and 
village officials and Chambers of 
Commerce throughout each terri- 
tory. This booklet also contains 
proofs of the newspaper adver- 
tising. 

What does the Standard Oil 
Company hope to gain by this 


campaign? The only direct ad- 
vertising is a rather modest dis- 


play of “Socony Gasoline and 
Motor Oil” at the bottom of the 
copy, together with the usual 


Socony pump and oil can, which 
have been pictured in the com- 


pany’s institutional advertising 
for years. 
“This is a purely unselfish 


campaign to correct a condition of 
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THROUGH “THE VETERAN MOTORIST’ AS A 
MOUTHPIECE, SAFETY-FIRST RULES ARE 
EFFECTIVELY TOLD 


carelessness among motorists, 
which is rapidly getting worse,” 
said a representative of the com- 
pany. “We have been urged to put 
across this safety-first campaign 
by a number of automobile clubs 
and insurance companies, and we 
are glad to do it. We believe that 
the automobile business of the 
future will be more prosperous if 
public good-will is gained through 
the elimination of a large part of 
the present distressful number of 
accidents.” 
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A Test 


for Yourself— 


The next time you are in Boston, watch 
the first newsboy you meet on leaving 
the Terminal. 


If, ina quick, intuitive appraisal of 
you, he snaps out a Boston Transcript 
with a 


“Transcript, sir” 


he has paid you the highest compli- 
ment you can get in the city. 


It means that you have the stamp of 
a man of sound judgment, evident 
culture and ample income—the type 
that makes adveftising in Transcript 
columns so remarkably productive. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


National Advertising Representatwe 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 
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John H. Fahey to Be Publisher 
New York “Evening Post” 


John H. Fahey has been appointed 
publisher of the New_York Evening 
Post, effective June 4. He is the owner 
and ‘publisher of the Worcester, Mass., 
Evening Post and the Manchester, 

. Mirror. 

At one time Mr. Fahey was editor 
and publisher of the Boston Traveler. 
He is also a former vice-president of 
The Associated Press. During 1914- 
1915 Mr. Fahey was president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


George K. Morrow, President, 
“Fairy Soap” and “Gold Dust” 


George K. Morrow has been elected 
president of the American Cotton Oil 
- any, New York, of which the 

kK. F Fairbank Company, Gold Dust, 
Fairy Soap and Cottolene, is a_sub- 
sidiary. He succeeds Lyman N. Hine, 
who continues with the company as a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Morrow has been engaged in the 
milling business for many years and is 
a member of the firm of Morrow & Co., 
New York, cereal principals. 


Advancements by Kelly- 
Springfield Tire 


Maurice Switzer, vice-president and 
advertising manager of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, New York, 
due to increased executive duties has 
given up the direction of advertising 
work. 

H. R. Hurd, for several years in 
charge of the Kelly-Springfield publica- 
tion advertising, has been appointed 
advertising manager and Emery E. Hill, 
of that department, has been advanced 
to assistant advertising manager. 


G. A. McClellan Buys Control 
St. Joseph “Gazette” 


George A. McClellan has purchased . 


a controlling interest in the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Gazette, and has been elected pub- 
lisher of that newspaper. Mr. McClellan 
was formerly president of the Canton 
Publishing Company, New York, pub- 
lisher of Today’s s Housewife. 


Voss & Stern Appoint The 
H. K. McCann Company 


The advertising account of Voss & 
Stern, New York, manufacturers and 
importers of laces, embroideries, chif- 
fons and cotton goods, has been placed 
with The H. K. McCann Company. 


Mahogany Association 
Appoints Carr & Columbia 


The advertising account of the Ma- 
hogany Association, New York, will be 
directed by Carr & Columbia, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, effective 
September 1, 1923. 
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Fibre Box Groups Form 


National Association 
The National Container Associ:tion, 


, whose membership includes manufac. 


turers of corrugated and fibre cop. 
tainers, was organized at Chicago last 
week, The new association is a consoli. 
dation of the National Associatio» of 
Corrugated & Fibre Box Manufacturers 
and the Container Club. 

F. J. Kress of the Kress Box ‘om 
pany, Pittsburgh, was elected the first 
president of the new association. He 
was formerly president of the National 
Association of Corrugated & Fibre Box 
Manufacturers. John L. Barchari of 
Hummell & Downing, Milwauke« is 
vice-president. He was formerly presi 
dent of the Container Club. 

For the first time corrugated and 
fibre box manufacturers are able to 
present a solid front in association 
work, according to the representatives 
of the new organization, which begins 
its existence with a membershi; of 
about seventy. Headquarters of the 
National Container Association are in 
the offices formerly occupied by the 
Container Club at Chicago. 


Frank A. Munsey Buys New 
York “Globe” 


Frank A. Munsey has purchased all 
the outstanding stock of The Commer 
cial Advertiser Company, publisher of 
the New York Globe, The Globe was 
founded by Noah Webster and George 
Bunce in 1793, 

Mr. Mumnsey, in addition to the Globe 
also is the publisher of the Sun, the 
Herald and the Evening Telegram, all of 
New York. 


National Lithographers Flect 
Joseph Deutsch 


Joseph Deutsch, president of the 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Com 
pany, Chicago, was elected president of 
the National Association of Employing 
Lithographers at its annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Mav 
23. Mr. Deutsch has been chairman of 
the Chicago-Milwaukee group of litiog 
raphers for several years and has been 
a director in the national association. 


Butterick Publishing Company 
Appoints Ray Maxwell 


Ray Maxwell, who has been with the 
Western advertising department of ‘he 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, has been appointed manager of 
the Butterick Quarterlies. He will make 
his headquarters at New York. 


Agate Ware Account fo: 
Erickson Company 


The Lalance & Grosjean  Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of azate 


ware, New York, has placed its account 
with the Erickson Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency also of that city. 
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Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


By the Leading Newspaper In a 
Central Western City of Over 
One-Half Million Population 


Here’s the opportunity of a lifetime for 
the right man. He is probably employed 
at present as Advertising Manager of a 
newspaper. He has a successful record 
of accomplishment in developing and 
maintaining local display advertising. 
He is not only a successful salesman 
himself, but he is the leader of his 
solicitors, actively working with them in 
the field. His interest in this opportunity 
is to secure a wider scope for his activi- 
ties and a greater reward for his efforts, 
afforded by this connection. The man 
who can measure up to requirements 
will be given practically unlimited op- 
portunities in a live aggressive organiza- 
tion. Give full particulars in your reply, 
which will be held strictly confidential. 


Address ‘*T. B.,’’ Box 227, Printers’ Ink 
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Harding 


catches up with Fore 


in Collier’s great face-to-face 
presidential straw vote 


VER 53,600 readers of Collier’s 
have now let us know their 
choice for President, and nearly 
half of them have voted for either 
Warren G. Harding or Henry Ford. 
Mr. Harding is a nose ahead in 
the returns shown in this week’s 
Collier’s, securing 13,080 votes as 
against 12,379 for Mr. Ford. Fur- 
ther returns will appear in Collier’s 
each week. 


This straw vote is being taken ex- 
clusively among Collier’s readers by 
methods that insure the freest expres- 
sion of opinion. No ballots are being 
circulated through the mails. It is a 
face-to-face, personal vote. 1,020 bonded 
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representatives of Collier’s are covering 
the country. Before the polls close they 
will have called on a quarter of a million 
of Collier’s subscribers. For the first 
time we shall know in advance of elec- 
tion what a great body of thinking 
Americans really want. 


The people who read Collier’s are people 
whose opinions count. Collier’s attracts 
them because it gives them a close look 
at their problems; because it does not 
think for them, but helps them to do 
their own thinking. No other magazine 
elicits from its readers the warm inter- 
est that these millions give to Collier’s. 
They provide the most responsive mar- 
ket an advertiser of good goods can have. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 









in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t Scatter Your 
Dollars 


Seeds cast to a whirlwind will give you “dis- 
tribution”—but that’s no way to grow a crop. 


Plant your advertising seeds in abundant, con- 
centrated local circulation—the newspapers that go 
to and are read in homes—and you reap an abundant 
harvest. 





The newspaper that has effective concentrated 
local circulation has it because it enjoys reader- 
confidence and reader-interest. It has _ local 
INFLUENCE and STANDING. Influence and 
standing constitute the fulcrum of which advertis- 
ing is the lever. Anda fulcrum must be LOCAL— 
close to the object to be moved—or it is nothing. 
Try it on your next “lift” and see. 


The nearly 400,000 daily circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News—essentially a home circula- 
tion—concentrated 94 per cent in Chicago and its 
suburbs is perhaps the nearest approach to complete 
daily newspaper “saturation” attained in any of the 
great single markets of the world. 


That advertisers recognize and profit by this 
unusual condition is attested by the consequent 
fact that, year in and year out, the volume of adver- 
tising printed in The Chicago Daily News vastly 
exceeds that printed in any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. In the first four months of 1923, for 
example, The Daily News printed 6,861,660 agate 
lines, as compared with 5,828,598 lines by the next 
highest daily score, that of The Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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How Advertising Can Help Guard 
Nation from Bolshevism 


itor Couzens, 
Great Opportunity for Progressive Merchandising 


Se 


An interview by 


G. 


Discussing Business Policy of Next Congress, Sees 


A. Nichols with 


James Couzens 


United States 


W= a man has to pay too 
much money for a hat, a 
pound of butter, or a pair of 
shocs he is likely, according to 
Sen:tor James Couzens, to accu- 
mulate bolshevistic ideas. If his 
experiences in buying continue to 
be unfortunate, and if he is not 
shown through advertising how 
and where to buy right, he may 
conclude, with the “Reds? that 
business is in a conspiracy to rob 
him 


“Most people,” Senator Couzens 


said to me recently at his 
ofice in Detroit, “are likely to 
judge business as a whole by 


their isolated experiences in being 
overcharged or being imposed 
upon through unworthy mer- 
chats or merchandise. In this 
respect they are not unlike those 
business men who hear politicians 
talk wildly and loudly about them 
strictly for home consumption 
and then imagine that the Gov- 
ernment has a big stick out for 
business in general. In one case 
I think advertising is the remedy, 


whereas in the other common 
ordinary horse sense should be 
applied. One case is just about 
as dangerous as the other. If 
people through any set of un- 
foriunate circumstances get the 
ide: that the business interests 


are 
hold 


out in a deliberate plot to 
them up, they then are all 
the more easy prey for those who 
preach the doctrine of discontent. 
They are ready to listen to the 
platitudes of politicians—including 
some members of Congress, I am 
y to say—who would attempt 
nake capital for themselves 
ugh disseminating idle talk 
they know is mischievous if 
absolutely untruthful. 

“This is exactly the reason why 


so! 
to 
thr 
that 
no 


Senator from Michigan 


those people who are promoting 
the movement for truth in adver- 
tising are doing the country a 
tremendous service, the full ex- 
tent of which I doubt if even they 
themselves recognize. Truthful 
advertising—and this happily 
represents the larger part of it 
these days—is the natural enemy 
of the bolshevist because it builds 
up a case for dependable mer- 
chandise and __ straightforward 
dealing. It works toward better 
values and lower prices because 
it builds up volume. 


RIGHTLY USED, ADVERTISING A BAR- 
RIER TO DESTRUCTIVE PROPAGANDA 


“The man with the honest 
value in a hat, a pound of butter, 
a pair of shoes or whatever other 
kind of goods he sells can let 
people know about it through ad- 
vertising. The more people he 
can make acquainted with the 
fact that his brand represents de- 
cent dealing and fair prices the 
more converts he will make to the 
idea that business as a whole is 
a clean and legitimate proposition 
after all. When he does this, 
people are not so much inclined 
to listen to destructive propa- 
xanda, much less be affected by it. 

“Advertising, then, is a vastly 
greater thing than a mere day-to- 
day proposition of selling goods. 
It is a builder of confidence. And 
when a business establishes its 
right to the confidence of the peo- 
ple it has done much toward 
solidifying the nation’s institutions 
and has made the way much 
harder for those who would trade 
upon discontent.” 

Senator Couzens expressed the 
belief, in summing up the radical 
viewpoint, that if business as a 
whole would see to it that its 
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practices, so far as humanly pos- 
sible, were 100 per cent legitimate 
and would be content with a fair 
profit, all the while driving these 
facts home to the people by 


means of aggressive advertising 
it need have no fear at all as to 
the way in which it would be 
handled by the Government. He 


© Harris & Ewing 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JAMES COUZENS 


made this statement fully cog- 
nizant of the rather widespread 
impression that the coming ses- 
sion of Congress could be ex- 
pected to do things to, rather than 
for, business. 

“Let me tell you a little secret,” 
he said. “During the brief time 
I have had the honor to sit in the 
United States Senate I have 
learned that some members of 
Congress who apparently are on 
the war-path against business, 
propose things sometimes that 
they know never will be adopted 
and sponsor policies that they 
never would advance if they 
thought there was any likelihood 
of their going into effect. 

“They do this because they 
think they are thereby catering to 
their constituents. They talk, 
and many times vote, with the 
idea of making an impression 
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upon the folks back home. They 
apparently believe such action 
will please the people who elected 


‘them. And every time an average 


person imagines he gets the worst 
of a merchandising deal the more 
likely he is to be influenced, 
pleased or misled by the action 
of the lawmaker who is playing 
upon prejudice as a 
means of tightening his 
hold upon his job. This 
is why I say aggressive 
advertising done by 
honest business will 
have a steadily increas- 
ing effect in making 
such tactics less profit- 
able. 
“Much of the move- 
ment which business 
men interpret as being 
merely mischievous in- 
terference with their 
prerogatives is noise 
that never will amount 
to much. And, even 
though it admittedly 
has a disturbing effect, 
it will end in noise and 
talk so long as business 
is on the square and 
takes the trouble to tell 
people about it in a 
way that they can 
understand. In _ time 
their changed sentiment 
is bound to be reflected 
in the actions and the talk of the 
politicians. When the politician 
can know that his people are not 
responsive to demagogic ideas 
about business because they know 
a whole lot better, he is going to 
mend his ways and try to be con- 
structive.” 

Senator Couzens made haste to 
add, however, that he is not one 
of those who believe the coun- 
try’s business as at present con- 
ducted is in all spots as white 
as the well-known driven snow. 
But he did insist that any busi- 
ness that is white can go ahead 
with the utmost confidence so far 
as any actions by governmental 
agencies might be concerned. On 
the other hand, if business will 
not do the right thing then it 
must expect the Government to 
step in and force such right 
action. A great national busi- 
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ness that has nothing to be 
ashamed of need not fear Con- 
gressional investigations. 

“When a corporation is appre- 
hensive of what the Government 
may do,” said the Senator, “its 
feeling can most likely be ascribed 
to something it has done that it 
should not have done. When I 
was a boy I never worried so 
much about what might happen 
if I was good as about what 
would be the probable conse- 
quences if I was bad. This is a 
truth of the utmost simplicity 
and yet it represents exactly the 
way all business, big and little, 
ought to feel today. If I inter- 
pret the innermost feelings of 
Congress correctly, I can truth- 
fully say to American business at 
this moment that so far as the 
coming session of Congress is 
concerned it has not one thing to 
worry about unless it is guilty of 
something against the public’s 
good.” 

Senator Couzens has_ been 
classed as a radical presumably 
because of his absolute indiffer- 
ence—and in this his feeling is, 
I believe, wholly honest and 
without affectation—to what peo- 
ple might say about him or his 
actions. He is the possessor of a 
goodly number of millions of dol- 
lars, perhaps thirty or so. He 
was fortunate enough to purchase 
twenty-five shares of Ford Motor 
Company stock at the inception 
of the Ford business. Henry 
Ford bought him out a few years 
ago, paying him in cold cash 
around $30,000,000. 

Although a millionaire, Couzens 
has been credited with being 
against the millionaire class and 
being guided largely by the view- 
point of those without money. 
After talking with him I believe 
this characterization is as wrong 
as anything can be. Couzens is 
not a radical. At least he says he 
is not. He is a sane man of capi- 
tal who believes big business can 
have its faults that are incom- 
patible with the public interest 
and that if these faults are not 
corrected voluntarily they should 
be righted by force. Perhaps a 
better way of expressing it would 
be to say that he does not let his 
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millions influence his judgment 
or his actions having to do with 
the right or wrong of business 
strategy and tactics. He takes 
great pleasure in admitting that 
he is a progressive—not the kind 
spelled with a capital “P,” but 
one who believes in progress, 
that being the influence upon 
which the best interests of the 
country can be carried forward. 
But, even at that, he probably is 
the one man best qualified to 
speak for the radicals of the 
Senate. 


PROGRESS COMES IN BUSINESS WHEN 
CONFIDENCE IS JUSTIFIED 


“Real progress can be made by 
business,” he said, “only after the 
majority of the people have a 
more friendly attitude toward it 
which can come only through con- 
fidence in its honesty. To this 
end no corporation should object 
if an authorized governmental 
agency tries to find out how much 
profit it is making. I believe a 
considerable curiosity as to the 
extent of profits made by various 
corporations will be manifested in 
the next Congress. 

“At the same time it should be 
remembered, as it doubtless will be, 
that large corporations and large 
aggregations of capital are essen- 
tial to the public’s welfare and 
that they should be guided and 
kept within proper limits rather 
than being stamped upon. 

“Take the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for example. Much has 
been said about the alleged fancy 
profits made by this concern. I 
am not saying the profits are un- 
reasonable. I am assuming, on 
the contrary, that they are not. 
But this is a matter that should 
be established by impartial and 
fair investigation. If the Stand- 
ard—and understand I am _ re- 
ferring to it merely as an illus- 
tration—is making more profit 
than it is rightfully entitled to, 
the country should know it. Cor- 
rective measures should be ap- 
plied. On the other hand, if the 
Standard’s profits are fair, this 
fact should be made known to 
the country also. Neither the 
Standard nor any other company 
that is making a wholly legitimate 
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profit should object to being in- 
vestigated. An investigation is no 
reflection upon the concern. 

“Getting at the exact truth in 
an impartial way would just 
about solve the problem for the 
reason that publicity after all is 
the best method of applying cor- 
rective measures. If it should be 
established that a concern like 
the Standard is making more 
money than it should, the mere 
submission of the bare fact to the 
people in the proper way prob- 
ably would have the desired ef- 
fect without a lot of long drawn 
out obstructive legislation. 

“My private opinion is that a 
real investigation of the Standard 
Oil Company would reveal that 
this concern is performing a 
service to the people and that 
more and better oil products are 
being sold for less money than 
would be the case if there were a 
multitude of smaller oil concerns 
working in competition. This is 
only a question of economics and 
mathematics. It should not be dis- 
torted by political considerations. 

“The same line of reasoning 
can apply to large corporations 
in ‘general. Basicatly they are 
working in a way to promote the 
nation’s best interests. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they 
can thus work. Some of them 
are living up to their opportunities 
in a_ straightforward way and 
are taking no undue advantage. 
The one class of concerns should 
be given a clean bill of health 
and the other should be brought 
to time in a hurry. It is up to 
the latter class of business inter- 
ests to clean house and _ start 
to operating on a righteous and 
equitable basis. If they will not 
do this of their own accord, then, 
as I have already said, the Gov- 
ernment doubtless will step in and 
do it for them. Those who are 
right have nothing to fear. 
Those who are wrong know what 
right is and can get that way if 
they want to. . 

“Establishing the real truth in 
each individual case is the big 
thing that needs to be done. The 
proposition of applying the truth 
so as to remove the evils is com- 
paratively a small task.” 
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It has been rather widely 
understood that the next Congr:ss 
would have much to say about 
Government ownership and prvb- 
ably would take definite  stps 
leading toward the eventual .c- 
quirement of railroads, telegraps, 
pipe lines and other public and 
semi-public utilities. The radicals 
in the Senate, who are calling 
themselves Progressives, have 
welcomed Senator Couzens warm- 
ly because of the help they ex- 
pected he would give them in the 
matter of bringing about Govern- 
ment ownership. They of course 
base their expectations upon the 
knockout and drag out, and finally 
victorious, fight waged by Couzens 
while mayor of Detroit which 
resulted in that city taking over 
the street railway systems. But if 
they think Couzens is a wild-cyed 
radical who believes the Govern- 
ment could run anything and 
everything better than its private 
owners they are much mistaken. 


HIS STAND ON GOVERNMENT OWNER- 
SHIP 


“T am in favor of Government 
ownership only in cases where 
the Government can do a better 
job than private owners and 
operators,” the Senator declared. 
“If the Government, by owning 
the railroads, could be able to 
give better transportation and 
save the people money in freight 
and passenger rates then (ov- 
ernment ownership of railroads 
unquestionably should come. 
Some of us think there is no 
doubt that Government ownership 
of railroads could have this ef- 
fect. But this is something to 
be established by fair inquiry 
from which every element of 
hysteria has been removed. 

“Just because the Government 
is the Government, this is no sign 
at all that it is endowed with 
some superknowledge of how to 
run a corporation. Other things 
being equal, and generally speak- 
ing, private ownership and opera- 
tion ought to be able to work out 
better than the other kind. What 
is best in either case should be 
done, considering the interests of 
the country as a whole. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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You wouldn't put a boy on 
a man’s job. 

Covering Philadelphia is 
a man’s size job. 

You can cover Philadel- 
phia at one cost with one 
newspaper, because _ the 
Bulletin reaches practically 
every home, office, store and 
factory in the city. 

. There are 400,000 sepa- 
rate dwellings in Philadel- 
phia and more than 100,000 
outside the city limits. 
There’s every reason why 
you can dominate Philadel- 
phia with the Bulletin. 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


505,098 


Average Daily Circulation for six months ending March 31 
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Basis of Calculatio 
Members of Cotton Co 
A Gain for the Entire Nation 
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The following editorial from The Oklahoma Fame 
Stockman, March 25, 1923, gives the basis of the cal 
tions in a previous Printers’ Ink announcement # 
members of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Associat 
received for their 1922 crop $1,400,000 extra profit: 


Won Through Organization 


ie THE unorganized cotton farmers 
of Oklahoma really knew how much 
money they lost this year by failing to 
market their crops through the Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers’ Association, 
there would be weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of eat The season is 
now far enough along so that it is pos- 
sible to make some definite compari- 
sons between organized and unorgan- 
ized marketing. The result is that 
organized marketing wins in a walk. 


The records show that 98 percent of 
the Oklahoma cotton crop was ginned 
prior to December 1, 1922. The 
amount which was sold as ginned is 
not definitely known, but it is very 
certain that practically all of the un- 
organized crop went on the market 
immediately. Much of this cotton 
was sold at less than 19c., much more 
of it at 20 and a smaller amount at 22 
and 23c. late in the season. The 
average country price for the entire 
season, according to more than 5,000 
reports received from 100 towns, was 
20.80c. per pound. This is what the 
unorganized farmer got on the average 
for all grades and staples. 


The records of the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association, on the contrary, 


show that the average sale price of 


association cotton, considering 
grades and staples, has been 26 
5.20c. per pound more than the 
ganized farmer got. Out of this 
of course, will come the costs of 
ation of the association, but itis 
tain that after these items are ded 
the organized farmer will get an 4 
$20 a bale or so, and in some 
much more than that, depe 
upon the grade and staple of 
cotton. 


This means that the Oklahoma 


It also means that if all farmersin 
state had marketed their 
through the association they w 
have had a total of $13,000,004 
to spend on the payment of debt 
for the improvements of their f 
and the happiness of their fa 

But alas! That money went int 
pockets of the cotton dealers! 


Some people may say that sellin 


of the low | 
. Even tk 
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impres: 


cotton co-operatively is not res, 


sible for this great difference inp 
because it is certain that the 
would have advanced in price 
the dumping season, whether t 
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tra Profits Received rm 
tive Marketing Ass’ns. 


tives were in business or not. 
part of the profit is certainly due 
operative selling, because the 
eratives have uniformly found 
markets and received better 
than the cotton dealers them- 
were able to get. Another part 
e profit is due to orderly selling 
result of which most of the co- 
tive cotton found a market at the 
t prices of the later season in- 
of the low prices of the dumping 


be credited.to the co-operatives,. be- 
cause it is only through such an or- 
ganization, well managed and financed, 
that the average farmer can hold his 
crop and thus take advantage of ad- 
vancing prices. 


So, after all, the co-operative is re- 
sponsible, directly or indirectly, for 
this $20 a bale, and the farmers who 
get it, as well as those who do not, 
should not hesitate to give credit 
where credit is due. 


. Even this, too, may properly 


in the same basis of conservative calculation, members 
e American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, which is the 
@ral selling agency of the cotton marketing associations 
he various states, received $15,000,000 extra profit! 


s does the whole nation benefit. 


@ impressive answer to “What do I get out of it?” is 

faked reason why farmers and advertisers alike cannot 
but be interested in and favorably affected by com- 
ity co-operative marketing. Of this principle it is 
eded that The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is not 

# without a peer in its state, but also among the success- 
xponents in all American agriculture. 


‘Oklahoma City, Okla 


dgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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How a Milline Chart May Lessen 


Chances of a Sales Slump 


aha *. : 
An Explanation in Terms of the Experience of One Advertiser 


By Benjamin Jefferson 
Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy, Chicago 


Author of the Milline and Actline Systems and the Pagette Plan 


nuch may be learned from 

a chart, especially when it is 
large enough for a group of offi- 
cials to study it simultaneously, 
that the matter may be considered 
of more than ordinary impor- 
tance 

Probably the majority of 
houscs today have a chart on the 
wall, showing the relation between 
sales and advertising, but in 
nearly every case this chart shows 
a record of the amount of sales 
in dollars and the amount of ad- 
vertising in dollars. This is all 
well enough so far as it goes, but, 
in my opinion, this chart, in 
every case, should be supplemented 
by another chart showing the 
amount of sales in dollars and the 
weight of the advertising message 
as recorded by Millines. It is im- 
possible to all practical purposes 
to visualize correctly the message 
of the house, from the record of 
dollars spent for advertising. Yet 
this is really the gist of the whole 
thing. “What did our message 
weigh last month? How did its 
weight compare with the year be- 
fore, and the year before that?” 

I have made Milline charts for 
national advertising of all kinds 
and I have superimposed on such 
charts the records of advertising 
in dollars by hair lines. But for 
the purposes of this article I think 
it better to exhibit the simplest 
form of Milline chart. This is a 
chart showing the weight of the 
message of a local store in the 
local newspapers. 

The Milline chart (original size 
23 by 29 inches) which is repro- 
- ed on page 26, is typical of a 

class specialty shop in one 
of the prosperous cities of Ohio. 
As you will observe, the barometer 
indicates that the sales per month 
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run about half way between $1,000 
and $56,000. 

The sales are indicated by the 
solid line. In January you will 
notice the sales were $30,000, with 
a falling off in February to 
$24,000, etc. The Millines are in- 
dicated by a dotted line. The fig- 
ures in the barometer for the 
Millines should be divided by ten. 
Thus the Millines used in January 
were 1,000, in February 1,200, etc. 


HOW A MILLINE CHART WORKS 


I shall aim to show certain sim- 
ple things in connection with the 
Milline Chart which may go far 
to prove its essential character. 
And in passing, may I say that 
those who have raised the objec- 
tion that a Milline Chart is too 
much work are under a misappre- 
hension. It takes less than ten 
seconds to jot down the Mil- 
line contents of each advertise- 
ment (simply multiply the space— 
agate lines—by the circulation and 
divide by one million) as it ‘is 
ordered, and it takes a propor- 
tionally small amount of time to 
make a record of the total num- 
ber of Millines used from day to 
day. Charting the‘ number of 
Millines used in local daily papers 
znd all the work in connection 
with the making of this chart was 
done without extra help in connec- 
tion with the daily routine of the 
advertising department. 

Let us see how this Milline 
chart throws a flood of light on 
the advertising problems. We all 
know that the old style chart, 
showing the advertising for Jan- 
uary by the amount of money 
spent in January, was misleading, 
for the advertising department had 
to depend on the bookkeepers in 
the general offices, and the amount 
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of money spent might include a 
special item of some kind which 
completely upset the chart as a 
record of the ratio betweey the 
pulling power of the daily ae 
and the sales. In January in the 
cash chart of advertising expense 
I knew that advertising expenses 
in January represented the bills 
paid for December advertising. 
Then in other returns I often 
found certain items were allowed 
to run for the better part of the 
year and then tossed into the ad- 
vertising account. The _ result 
was a chart that would puzzle a 
Philadelphia lawyer to explain. 
Naturally, in some cases, I have 
tried to make a chart showing the 
amount of advertising done each 
month in cash from records com- 
piled from daily records in the 
advertising department. This is 
somewhat better than the chart 
founded upon the advertising ex- 
penditures by months, which is 
furnished by. the house bookkeep- 
ing department, but it is not prac- 
tical for the reason that almost 
immediately one runs into a com- 
plete tangle. If you talk about 
spending $5,000 for advertising in 
June and the books of the house 
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show that $10,000 was actually 
spent, you are at variance with the 
official records. Every time yoy 
make a statement it looks false on 
its face. All sorts of embarrass- 
ments pop up 

Another , which I «ban- 
doned in favor of the Milline 
chart was the chart showine the 
agate lines. This is all right for 
one publication, but if an adver- 
tiser uses more than one publica- 
tion the agate line record is sim- 
ply ridiculous. When you have a 
200-line advertisement in a paper 
of 200,000 circulation, and repeat 
it next day in a paper of only 
50,000 circulation, if you chart 
the total for both insertions as 
400 lines you see at once that 
such a record has practically noth- 
ing to do with the weight of your 
message, or the strength of your 
advertising, if you prefer to 
phrase it that way. 

The Milline chart I believe to 
be a scientific record, because from 
its nature it is exact. In this 
chart under examination adver- 
tisements of various sizes in four 
local papers of widely varying 
circulation were used to project 
the firm’s advertising message. 





DOLLARS=SOLID LINE 
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A CHART OF THE SALES AND MILLINE VOLUME OF A HIGH-CLASS SPECIALTY SHOP 
IN A PROSPEROUS OHIO CITY 
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But we have the weight of the 


message reduced to a single Mil- . 


line monthly figure. 

I have marked the interesting 
spots in the chart. What can we 
deduce ? 

(Number 1)—You will see the 
sales slumped for the month of 
February $6,000, but the number 
of Millines was increased by 200. 
Or to write it another way, one- 
fifth more people were invited 
into the store in March than in 
February. The sales operations 
responded nicely. 

(Number 2)—The end of May 
the sales fell off from $34,000 to 
$28,000, but the Millines remained 
constant at 1,600. Then the for- 
ward push of the business was 
lost probably by reason of the 
third measurement of advertising 
(Ability—which is the third 
measurement of advertising—we 
must always remember, begins by 
considering first, General Busi- 
ness Conditions, and secondly, the 
Season). 
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(Number 3)—Observe that the 
sales pick up a little in August, 
but that the advertising was al- 
lowed to sag 200 Millines. But 
the August sales encouraged this 
merchant, so he stepped on the 
gas and presented to the public 
a message eight times as weighty 
in September as in August. The 
sales responded by an increase of 
$10,000. You will notice our mer- 
chant held on during October with 
a slight increase in November. 

(Number 4)—This figure shows 
the wonderful nature of the 
third measurement of advertising 
(Ability). That good Bishop 
Nicholas, who was the original 
Santa Claus, surely started some- 
thing. This merchant could 
thank him for his sales of $50,000 
in December. 

As we study over this chart 
we naturally ask ourselves, “Can 
the advertising manager pull up the 
sales of a business through the 
increased number of Millines he 
uses, even as the engineer on a 
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Baldwin locomotive by more steam 
can drag a heavy train up the 
mountainside?” This is the first 
question. 

The second question which at 
once springs to the mind of the 
merchant when he sees his first 
Milline chart is, “Must we have 
that slump—that five months’ 
slump from April to October?” As 
he looks at the exact record of 
the weight of his message to the 
public many a merchant will nod 
his head and say, “If an enemy 
were doing my advertising he 
could not have made a better job.” 

One merchant said to me, “Why 
didn’t someone tell‘me I was not 
inviting one-eighth as many peo- 
ple in the store in August as I 
did in May?” Then he examined 
the old-fashioned dollar chart and 
he found that his greatest expen- 
diture for advertising in that year 
was in the month of August. He 
was so much interested that he 
sent for the items and we ran the 
matter down before leaving the 
room. A large sum had been in- 
vested in show windows and 
charged in the month of August 
when the bill was paid. Of course 
this advertising should have been 
spread over at least five years. 
But here came in the good old 
alibi that the bookkeeping depart- 
ment was already behind in its 
work and would simply sink to 
the bottom of the sea if burdened 
with more details. 

When an advertising manager 
first displays a  Milline chart, 
either of general advertising in 
newspapers, in magazines, in farm 
papers, in business papers, in small 
town mediums, or a chart of local 
advertising in local newspapers, 
I. recommend that he refer 
to the Millines more or less 
as customers. This brings the 
matter clearly into the vision 
of every member of the advertis- 
ing committee. Members of the 
firm who are rather sceptical 
about anything new and who are 
naturally opposed to anything that 
savors of extreme formalism take 
hold immediately when you say: 
“Our message last month weighed 
20,000 Millines, or to put it an- 
other way, I may say we invited 
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20,000 customers. Last year for 
the same period we invited 25,000 
customers. What is to be done 
in the matter?” 

One of the most interesting Mil- 
line charts I ever saw was drawn 
to show the comparative strength 
of trade papers. The facts which 
were revealed to this great manu- 
facturing concern by this - 
were considered of the highest 
portance. They had suspected for 
some time that their besi re- 
sponses lay along a certain avenue, 
but, owing to the lack of ineas- 
urement of the weight of the mes- 
sage, they had been unable to 
prove anything. They took their 
message and gave it the same num- 
ber of Millines in a list of trade 
journals. Mind you, not the same 
number of insertions nor the same 
space nor the same amount of 
money—but the same number of 
Millines! It was like an X-Ray. 

One paper in particular that had 
always been used, only with small 
space (because they thought it too 
expensive), fairly flooded them 
with orders. A number of drastic 
changes were ordered at once in 
their list. I have been asked how 
much money does a Milline rep- 
resent (about). The answer is: 
“In local newspapers and assorted 
lists in the city, somewhere be- 
tween $1 and $2.” In the chart 
shown, owing to the method of 
using the four newspapers, a Mil- 
line represents about $1.50. But 
there is no way of fixing this rate. 

I recommend keeping the Mil- 
line chart entirely separate from 
the chart of money spent for ad- 
vertising. This latter chart right- 
fully shows the entire expense. 
Outdoor advertising, indoor ad- 
vertising, display windows, floor 
space advertising, employees’ time, 
etc. But keep the Milline chart 
on a different plane. Never mind 
the cost! It is not intended pri- 
marily as a money-saver. It is 
intended to demonstrate to every 
responsible man in the house that 
advertising does pull. If it ac- 
complishes that purpose, it will 
give the advertising manager con- 
fidence to go ever forward, ever 
trumpeting the news of his house 
before an ever-increasing audience. 
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Every thirty-five minutes'a new 
home has been completed in 
Indianapolis this year. Although 
rapidly increasing in population, 
this truly American city is losing 
none of the home life which has 
made it peculiarly susceptible and 


responsive to advertising in 


The Indianapolis News 


; Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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Demonstrated 


litorial litorial Leadership 


For 26 years, John Fields, editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer, and his associates have worked continuously in 
the interests of the farmers in Oklahoma. This is a ser- 
vice three times as long as that rendered by any other 
farm paper in the state. 
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Nearly every man, woman and child in Oklahoma knows 
of John Fields, the man who made farming SAFE in 
Oklahoma. 


He has 

—created a new crop which in 1919 had a value of 
$23,271,427. 

—made epochal changes in the state’s rural high 
school system—now second to but one in the 
country. 

—re-organized the agricultural financial policy of a 
state. 


—organized the famous Cow, Sow and Hen move- 
ment. 


—now secured the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
country’s biggest agricultural interests in behalf of 
his “Wheat, Feed, and Moisture” educational cam- 
paign which will establish the permanent pros- 
perity of the Plains in six years. 





Here is “reader influence” ~vorth cultivating. Here is 
demonstrated editorial leadership. This is the “mass 
appeal” you get when you use the Oklahoma Farmer, 
the Oklahoma section of the Capper Farm Press. 


FARM PRESS «zk 
Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.47 


Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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They Wanted It to Reach Everybody 
in the United States— Quickly! 


On the same day—almost at the same hour—by means of the 
advertisement reproduced here the makers of Lux reached 
every fourth English reading family in the United States 
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This Firm Had News— 

















This advertisement, occupying 710 square imches (a double page), 
appeared in colors in The American Weekly May 6th 


HEY had a big, new story. 

Scores of new uses discovered 

for Lux. How could they get 
their story quickly, simultane- 
ously, to the 26,000,000 regular 
Lux users? 


This is what they did: They pre- 
pared the greatest advertisement 
for a soap ever run. They put it 
in The American Weekly. 


On the same day, almost at the 
same hour, the advertisement re- 
produced above was in the hands 
of one out of every four English 
reading families in the United 
States. 18,000,000 women, men 
and children from Maine to Cali- 
fornia were told of scores of ad- 
ditional uses for Lux. 


This is one of the economies of 
modern large scale production- 
to reach millions of consumers at 
once. Compare the $24,000 paid 
for this mammoth advertisement 
with the colossal cost of reaching 
18,009,000 prospective buyers by) 
word of mouth or by letter. Th« 
postage, alone, on the letters 
would cost more than $360,000 
It is merchandising like this 
that reduces the cost of com- 
modities. 


No other single medium in the 
world could reach 18,000,000 read- 
ers with one issue—almost one- 
fourth as many people as are 
reached by all the other Sunday 
newspapers in the United States 
combined. 


American deefly 


1834 Broadway 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 


New York City 
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Sales Managers 
Project Five-Year 
Program 


HROUGH a committee in 
+ be irge of its sales executive 
division the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, has 
formulated a tentative five-year 
program for the analysis of sales 
probl:ms. The program as out- 
lined is as follows: 


(1924) 
Report on “The Work of the Sales 
secutive,” 
eth report will cover the most suc- 
cessfu! methods of carrying out all of 
the recognized duties of the sales execu- 
tive such as the organization and super- 
vision of the sales force, the training of 
salesmen, forecasting changes in business 
conditions, creating demand for the com- 
pany’s goods, developing methods of sell- 
ing and measuring sales progress. 
(1925) : 
Report on “Organization of the Field 


ec. 

Pov hat the report will cover: | 

(1) Kinds of field organizations best 
adapted for different kinds of sales or- 
ganizations. 2 

(2) Discovery of talent—selecting, 
placing and promoting men, ‘ 

(3) Determining size and location of 
agencies, number of salesmen per super- 
visor, etc. 


(1926) | 

Report on “Developing Methods of 
Marketing Goods’ (Sales Strategy). 

What the report will cover: 

(1) Methods of creating demand (a) 
through advertising, direct and indirect; 
(b) through service to customers, and 
(c) through creating good-will in other 
ways. . 

(2) Developing methods of selling 
(a) through analysis of buyer’s needs 
in relation to company’s product, and 
(b) through a study of the selling tech- 
nique of successful salesmen. 

(3) Preparation of sales manuals, ser- 
vice material, literature for prospects, etc. 

(1927) ’ 

Report on “Supervision of the Field 
Force.” 

What the report will cover: 

(1) The securing of adequate reports 
from the sales force. 

(2) Measuring the progress of agen- 
cies. (a) Preparation of agency indexes 
in the home office to measure progress of 
agencies and to show the agency manager 
where he stands, y . 

(3) Control and stimulation of the 
sales personnel (a) by means of visits; 
(b) by means of letters, and (c) by fur- 
nishing agency manager with significant 
facts and figures. 


1928) af 
Report on “Developing the Field Man- 
agerial Staff.” : 
What the report will cover: 
(:) Selecting managers. 
(2) Training managers. 
(5) Supervising managers. 
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John A. Stevenson, second vice- 


‘ president of the Equitable Life 


Assurance Society, is chairman of 
the sales division of this associa- 
tion. In pursuing this program 
this committee will follow the 
“job analysis” method of studying 
sales problems which Mr. Steven- 
son has been so successful in 
using in his work with the 
Equitable. Mr. Stevenson’s method 
is discussed in an interview in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for June 
under the title “The Hiring and 
Training of Salesmen.” 

number of sales managers 
of national reputation are being 
asked to join this committee. It 
is their work as it is performed 
from day to day that will be 
analyzed in accordance with the 
program. 

Reports of the analyses will be 
compiled and mailed to members 
of The American Management As- 
sociation and others who may be 
interested. 


Urges Candy Men to 
Advertise Persistently 

In addressing the annual convention 
of the Associated Retail Confectioners 
of the United States, at Philadelphia, 
Anderson Pace, of the Business Re- 
search Company, Chicago, urged upon 
the members of the association “persist- 
ent advertising to obtain proper 
results.” He said further, “The 
proprietor of a store should give per- 
sonal attention to his customers if he 
expects to succeed. Send customers 
away Satisfied, and in their homes, and 
in neighborhood groups, they will be 
doing a potent bit of selling and adver- 
tising for you that you could never 
summon in any other way.” The asso- 
ciation voted to change its name to the 
United Retail Confectioners of the 
United States. 


“Alemite” Appropriation 


Increased 

The Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
Alemite high-pressure lubricating sys- 
tem, Chicago, has informed its dealers 
that its advertising ap vaperies was 
$200,000 for 1922, an that $350,000 
will be spent during the current year. 
Magazines, newspapers, outdoor adver- 
tising and displays will be used. 


At the annual election of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Pittsburgh, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Betty Bell; vice-president, 
Madelon Wildberg; corresponding sec- 
retary, Anne aterhouse; recording 
secretary, Fay Lawson, and treasurer, 
Mae Boggs. 
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Exide Battery Grabs the Buck for 
the Industry in Business- 
Paper Advertising 
The Electric Storage Battery Company Advertises Electric Trucks 


By W. B. Edwards 


HE sales executive of a large 

manufacturing concern lo- 
cated in New York, was recently 
invited to talk before the student 
body of a business college. He 
had been requested to tell these 
young men and women the quali- 
fications he looked for when select- 
ing salesmen and office assistants. 
Before he had spoken for five 
minutes it became evident that 
“buck-grabbing” was the quality 
he admired most. 

Beyond question he had chosen 
an important attribute to business 
success. Responsibility gravitates 
toward the individual who both 
assumes and invites it. The same 
holds true of the corporate buck- 
grabber. Yet, this sales executive 
was evidently unaware that a com- 
pany may benefit by shouldering 
burdens which other manufactur- 
ers refuse to bear. At all events 
he vetoed all suggestions that his 
company advertise, claiming that 
competitors would secure almost 
as much benefit from the cam- 
paign as the organization he di- 
recied. 

The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, of Philadelphia, in a 
current business-paper campaign, 
does not display this fear of com- 
petition. The copy appears in two 
bakery publications, a journal 
reaching the ice cream trade, three 
laundry papers and an automobile 
trade journal. Double-page space 
is employed. 

This company manufactures 
the Exide Battery and the Exide- 
Ironclad Battery. It is the latter 
which is being featured in the 
publications mentioned. The elec- 
tric battery, quite obviously, is an 
important and necessary part of 
the electric truck. The service 
obtained from an electric truck 
depends very largely on the bat- 
tery. The battery must furnish 
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sufficient power to maintain a good 
speed for the entire day, not 
merely for a few ‘hours after it is 
freshly charged. It must be 
capable of delivering power beyond 
its normal capacity when emer- 
gencies arise. 

Naturally, the sale of batteries 
of the Exide-Ironclad type de- 
pends on the number of electric 
trucks in daily use. The electric 
truck manufacturers are advertis- 
ing in trade and general mediums. 
However, most of these manufac- 
turers do not compare in size with 
the gasoline truck makers. Conse- 
quently, their advertising is not so 
dominant. Some additional pub- 
licity, particularly copy directed 
to specific industries which can 
use electric trucks economically 
and profitably, would not be amiss. 


TALKING TO THE LAUNDRY TRADE 
IN ITS OWN LANGUAGE 


It is into this breach that the 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
has stepped. The advertising is 
tuned to conditions prevailing in 
the fields it reaches. For example, 
a February advertisement in the 
laundry papers is headed: “W hen 
February nets crowd the washers,” 
and explains: 


This is the season when more nets are 
going through your washers. More 
bundles must therefore be collected and 
delivered by the men on your wagous. 

The wagons must make more stops on 
every route. More vehicles must he 
used to take care of this season peak 

Use electric trucks on routes where 
customers are concentrated and you will 
be surprised at the number of additional 
stops you will be able to make. 

Electric trucks eliminate the need for 
extra wagons during your busy season. 
They decrease delivery expense when 
transportation costs are greatest. 

An electric truck is so simple to 
operate that there is a minimum of lost 
motion in starting and stopping. It gives 
your representatives more time for sell- 
ing and for extra stops. It gets over 
the ground rapidly. Its power consimp- 
tion stops when the vehicle stops. 
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“The First 
Publication Selected” 
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Drawing by John LaGatta © A. H. Smita Co. 





HEN we began to advertise, Vogue was the first 
publication selected and for ten years now has been 
retained as an important element in-our campaigns. 


From experience we know that Vogue has outstanding 
influence with our important dealers. We realize, too, 
that smart women regard Vogue as the final word on all 
the niceties of fashion and the ciegancies of modern life. 


We intend to continue this long and profitable association 
with Vogue. Of this intention the best evidence is our 
1923 schedule which doubles the space used in 1922. 
(Signed) Alfred H. Smith Co., Sole Importers of 


Djer-Kiss 
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Your wagons must collect and deliver 
bundles just as promptly in February as 
in August. If they are electrics they will 
do this, Electric trucks work their way 
through snow, slush or sleet with sur- 
prising ease and speed. They keep your 
winter operating costs at summer’s level. 

Later on in the copy the ques- 
tion is asked: “How many stops 
daily should a laundry vehicle be 
able to make?’ The advertise- 
ment says: “You will find these 
and a number of other questions 
answered in literature especially 
prepared for laundries by. certain 
electric truck manufacturers. We 
have a list of these manufacturers. 
Write for it today.” « 

Throughout the series the left- 
hand page is designed primarily 
to sell the idea of electric street 
truck transportation. The right- 
hand page then ties up with the 
Exide-Ironclad Battery as a de- 
pendable and economical equip- 
ment for electric truck service. 
The bakery copy shows a thorough 
understanding of the transporta- 
tion problems existing in that in- 
dustry. Advertising directed at 
the ice cream field talks in terms 
of ice cream delivery difficulties. 

An incidental advantage of this 
type of advertising is that it en- 
ables the company to reach two 
distinct classes of prospects. The 
first is the dealer or other pros- 
pect who does not possess an elec- 
tric street truck. His interest is 
secured by dwelling on the benefits 
he may derive through the pur- 
chase of an electric street truck. 
The second class of prospect is 
the user of electric street truck 
vehicles who may be in the mar- 
ket for battery replacement. The 
right-hand page gives him the in- 
formation he wants when his truck 
needs a new battery. 

The second page of the adver- 
tisement already quoted, for in- 
stance, reads in part: 

To THem Your Prant 1s Just A 

UNDLE 

Most customers never see your plant 
—to them your laundry is just a bundle. 

If that bundle is delivered late, the 
delay may offset all the good work done 
at your plant. That is why it is so es- 
sential, first that you have electric trucks 
for your short-haul, frequent-stop ser- 
vice, and second, that you equip them 
with Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 

DELIVERY COSTS THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU 

Far-sighted plant owners who keep an 


accurate and detailed record of very 
costs, fully appreciate the econo: y of 
the Exide-Ironclad, ; 

Its reasonable first cost is only -ne of 
many factors in its economy. “Another 
is its low upkeep expense. Then there 
is its long life. The Exide-Ironciad js 
rugged. Rarely if ever does it lo: any 
time out of service for repairs, 

e first cost of an Exide-Ircnclad 
Battery, plus upkeep, divided by total 
miles traveled, will give you a new low 
figure on delivery costs. 

Near you is one of the seventeen Exide 
branches. A line to us will briny you 
a representative with information that 
you will find interesting and valual ic, 


Does this sort of advertising 
pay? A reply to that question will 
depend largely on the interisive- 
ness with which the advertiser 
follows up the leads the publicity 
creates. A. B. Kreitzburgh, man- 
ager of the publicity division of 
the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany tells Printers’ INK: “We 
feel secure in the belief that our 
motive power battery sales organ- 
ization is capable of getting its 
share of this increased business,” 





St. Louis Advertising Golf 
Association Tournament 


About fortv members of the St. Louis 
Advertising Golf Association participated 
in the first regular monthly tournament 
recently held at the Normandy Country 
Club. Fourteen prizes were awarded 
to winners in the different classes. Sam 
T. Judd of the Mercantile Trust Co. 
won first prize when he defeated George 
R. Baker of the Globe-Democrat after 
the two had tied for low with a 79. 

Winners in other events were: A. J. 
Moore of the Collins Printing Co., Felix 

Coste of the D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., W. R. Mandell, Collins Thompson, 
Chas. M. Biggers, E. L. Hill, John 
Ring, Jr., C. L. Fisher, Milton Bernet, 
Thomas L. Ryan and J. J. Burke. The 
next tournament will be played some 
wed in June at the Westwood Country 

ub. 





Halliwell Electric Account 
With Brennan-Eley 


The Halliwell Electric Company, New 
York, manufacturer of hair driers, 
violet ray machines and other electrical 
devices, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Brennan-Eley Company, 
advertising, Chicago. 





E. O. Petersen with New York 
“Herald” 


Einar O. Petersen, formerly wit!: the 
New York American, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the New York Herald. 
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ARIS and Fifth Avenue for everything else, per- 
haps, but London for the smartest sports clothes, 
traveling costumes, etc. That is why Laurence 
Fellows, the artist who is making London his head- 
nt quarters, sends his vigorous drawings of new London 
costumes of this sort to the pages of Harper’s Bazar. 

lew Paris, London, New York—it is an_ international 
tie showing of what is smart and new in fashion that 


ac Harper’s Bazar offers its own exclusive clientele. ' 
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‘| Harpers Basar — 
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FIVE 


exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 


League News 


Sixty thousand subscriptions 


* from the members of the Dairy- 


men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 

Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co- 
operative marketing associa- 
tions in New York State. Thus 
the weekly circulation for the 
past 12 months has averaged 
way above 60,000 copies. 
Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 

Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 

In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





* Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 


chief, source of income—milk. 
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“CONVINCE YOURSELF!” 
hat's the slogan of the 
ig na ional advertising cam- 
aign the Dairymen’s League has 
iust Juunched to sell its fluid 
ilk, evaporated milk, and ice 
ream. Newspapers and posters, 
in the East and South, and a na- 
tional magazine campaign are 
carrying the message. 

The evaporated milk—called 
Dairylea—is backed by the 
advertising campaign 





















The Dairymen’s League is 
made up of more than 70,000 
New York State farmers. And 
there are eight other live and 
growing co-operative marketing 
associations in this same terri- 
tory—the richest agricultural sec- 
tion of the country. 

These business farmers are in 
control of their own business. By 
employing co-operative market- 
ing, they get a larger percentage 
of the consumer’s dollar. They 







NEW YORK: 120 West 42d St.—Phone Bryant 6081 
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hen farmers advertise 


are no longer at the mercy of 
middlemen or the usual market 
fluctuations. 

Where the average farmer is in 


- funds only when his major crop 


has just been marketed, these 
business farmers have stabilized 
their incomes so that they have 
a constant buying power. 

The business farmer is the type 
you want to do business with. 
And you can reach him and _ his 
family through the Dairymen’s 
League News. Farmer-owned, 
farmer-controlled—this farm pa- 
per is read by members of all 
nine organizations—by business 
farmers directly and financially 
interested in the co-operative 
marketing movement. 


Among the great romances of 
modern business, the story’ of 
what the farmers of New York 
State are doing will always have 
a place. If you will drop us a 
line, we will have a representative 
call to tell you more of the 
story. 


Dairymen’s League News, Utica, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building—Phone Franklin 595 
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Fighting Prohibition’s “Failure” with 
Advertising 


Iowa Anti-Saloon League Abandons Free Publicity and Buys Space to 
Tell of Benefits of Prohibition 


oF EMEMBER the small-town 

‘Smart Aleck’ who smoked 
cigarettes to act ‘wise’—didn’t go 
to church because he ‘wasn’t no 
Sissy’—drank whiskey straight to 
show how tough he was? He is 
still with us. Just as loud and 
swaggering as ever. You can find 
him most any day down on the 
corner, or at the dance, or even in 
some of our best clubs. 

“He will glibly tell you that 
prohibition isn’t going to keep him 
from having his little drink. No, 
sir! And he can buy the stuff any 
time he wants it at a half dozen 
places. And he’s making some of 
his own at home.” 

That is not typical of the social 
welfare or religious organization 
of yesteryear. It is the Iowa 
Anti-Saloon League speaking—in 
the spring of 1923. The quotation 
is from a series of advertisements 
in Iowa newspapers just drawing 
to its close. In some respects it is 
an epochal campaign, for it is said 
to be one of the first times that 
the defenders of the Eighteenth 
Amendment have made an ad- 
vertising effort of any appreciable 
size to tell of some of the achieve- 
ments of prohibition. 

few years ago the Anti- 
Saloon League would probably 
have depended on free publicity to 
put its story across to the public. 
The practice was all but universal, 
but it is changing rapidly. Present- 
day churches, colleges, charitable 
organizations, and welfare socie- 
ties now realize that the efficient 
way to sell an idea or a movement 
to a mass of people is no different 
from the efficient mass selling of 
tooth-brushes or tires. 

When the Volstead Act became 
a law the thousands of people who 
had united to bring about prohibi- 
tion believed that their work was 
done. Their satisfaction was 
short-lived, however, and it be- 
came necessary to set the prohibi- 
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tion propaganda in motion again. 
As time went on it grew more and 
more apparent to the forces op- 
posed to the return of the saloon 
that the public was beginning to 
talk of the breakdown of prohibi- 
tion and to regard it as an out- 
and-out failure. In Iowa, pam- 
phlets and Anti-Saloon League 
literature were sent out and the 
usual news stories were given to 
the newspapers. 


These had practically no ap- 


parent effect in checking the wave 
of reports and rumors. People 
still talked of the breakdown of 
prohibition. The Iowa Anti- 
Saloon League, after weighing all 
the possible methods of overcom- 
ing this condition, decided that 
paid advertising was the one way 
to settle the matter decisively. 


WHY PAID ADVERTISING WAS 
DECIDED UPON 


“If the actual facts could be got 
over to the people, there would be 
no further danger of talk of fail- 
ure,” said R. N. Holsaple, super- 
intendent of the League in Iowa. 
“News stories could not be made 
strong enough to tell these facts 
with sufficient emphasis to settle 
the matter once and for all. 
Pamphlets would not reach all the 
people, no matter how many of 
them might be given to church 
congregations. Paid advertising 
in large space in newspapers ot 
general circulation was the one 
clear medium through which we 
felt we could settle the question.” 

Some two months were spent in 
preparing a campaign. The Anti- 
Saloon League put the work in the 
hands of an advertising agency, 
and ‘a series of eight pieces of 
copy was laid out to run at weekly 
intervals. Rather than devote 
space to tearing down arguments 
of the “wets” it was decided be- 
fore any copy appeared that there 
was plenty of material for build- 
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ing up a strong, positive case’ for 
the success of: prohibition. Right 
at home in Iowa there were facts 
and figures regarding the closing 
of inebriate asylums, the increase 
in bank deposits, the police rec- 
ords of fewer arrests for larceny, 
abuse of family and disorderly 
conduct, and a cleaner political 
situation. Iowa labor union offi- 
cials allowed themselves to be 
quoted, saying that “the effect ot 
prohibition on the average work- 
ingman and his family is good— 
as evidenced by better health for 
the man and better food, clothing 
and general living conditions with 
an opportunity to get some enjoy- 
ment out of life.” So the cam- 
paign was made up, principally of 
facts and figures instead of 
opinions of Anti-Saloon League 
officials. 

“The campaign has just been 
completed,” said Mr. Holsaple. 
“It is impossible to gauge its full 
effect, but it has already brought 
results far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the League. One of the 
first reactions and one least ex- 
pected was that it brought to the 
prohibition cause the wholeheai ted 
endorsement of many men promi- 
nent in the affairs of the State 
who were not even thought to be 
prohibition sympathizers. City 
and county officials who had at 
times looked on the work of the 
League as being more or less of an 
interference with their duties wel- 
comed the support of this institu- 
tion. 

“The entire result of the cam- 
paign,” continued Mr. Holsaple, 
“thus far has been to prove once 
more that there is no better argu- 


ment in any cause than the plain- 


and simple truth. The ordinary 
method is to depend on such free 
publicity as can be obtained. I 
appreciate the chance of giving 
stories to the papers when there is 
actual news in them. I also ap- 
preciate the fact that the news- 
papers are not in the habit of 
making positive and emphatic 
statements in such cases, and the 
result is often that the public gets 
an entirely wrong impression of 
the matter in question. By run- 
ning paid advertising we are not 
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only dealing fairly with the news- 
papers, but we are able to tell our 
story in exactly the way we want 
it told.” 

The campaign is being taken up 
in Fort Smith, Ark., and several 
States are reported to be consider- 
ing it. 


Railroad Makes Newspaper 
Advertisement a Coupon 


Not too many years ago, when the 
postcard fad raged, there was one that 
folks a-visiting frequently mailed the 
folks back home. It bore every conceiv- 
able statement every sort of person might 
wish to include in a hurried letter. (ne 
marked an “x” after those applicable. 

A reminder of such cards is found in 
the current advertising of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. Practically all of the 
large space used is devoted to a coupon 
letter addressed to the passenger agent 
of the railway. The caption beneath a 
small map of the Northern Pacific terri- 
ory says: “Fill Out This Coupon— 
‘We'll Do the Rest’.” 


W. A. Martin, Jr., Joins the 


é ” 

“Economist Group 
W. A. Martin, Jr., for the last nine 
years sales and advertising manager of 
D. E. Sicher & Company, Inc., makers 
of Dove under-garments, has resigned 
to join the “Economist Group” of pub- 
lications of the Textile Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Martin was 
secretary of the Association of National 
Advertisers during the first two years 

of its existence. 


New Advertising Business 
Started at Los Angeles 


C. Alan Walker has formed an ad 
vertising business under his own name 
at Los Angeles. He was formerly ad 
vertising and sales manager of the 
Kahn Brothers Corporation, Oakland 

Associated with Mr. Walker in the 
new business are Rolph Harrison and 
Myrle M. Walker as account executives. 


W. P. Davis Joins Ralph 
Company 

Wallace P. Davis has joined the Ralph 
Company, Los Angeles. Mr. Davis was 
formerly with Bates, Harrison & Janes, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
and more recently with the Los Angeles 
office of The Echternach Advertising 
Agency. 


Lawrence Williams with John- 
son, Read & Co. 


Lawrence M. Williams has joined the 
staff of Johnson, Read & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. He _ as 
formerly advertising manager of Sil! 
man & Company, Chicago fur dealers 
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At 15 cents in 1917, 
Cosmopolitan had just a 
million. In 1923, at 35 


cents, it has more—a mil- 
lion a hundred thousand. 


O other publication at 

35 cents ever reached 
a million. And none ever 
maintained its circulation— 
naturally and voluntarily— 
through ‘a price advance of 
133 per cent. 


35 Cents 


(osmopolitan 


blest Advertising Medium 


America’s 


A. et a ayer ana J. J. Barnetr 
s Manager Western Sales Manager 
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New England Campaign for 
Mione Soap 


An advertising campaign will be con- 
ducted in New England by the Mione 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
to increase its distribution of ione 
soap in that territory. This campaign 
will be directed by the Hancock Payne 
Advertising Organization, Philadelphia. 

The Hardwick & Magee Company, 
“Bundhar Wilton” rugs, the oore 
Bread Company, and the Peoples Trust 
Company, all of Philadelphia, also have 
appointed the Hancock Payne Advertis- 
ing Organization to handle their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


J. A. Morley, Advertising 
Manager, O-Cedar Products 


James A. Morley has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Channell 
Chemical Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of O-Cedar mops and _ polishes. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of N. K. Fairbanks & Company, Gold 
Dust and Fairy Soap, and more re- 
cently acted in the same capacity for 
Wilson & Company, Chicago packers. 








F. F. Stevenson Joins Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago, has added F, F. Steven- 
son to the sales promotion department 
of its phonograph division. e previ- 
ously had been with the Columbia 
Graphophone Company as Missouri rep- 
resentative and the Price & Teeple Piano 
Company, Chicago, as Mid-Western rep- 
resentative. 


The Scholl Mfg. Company 
Appoints H. B. Goldsmith 


Harry B. Goldsmith has been ap- 
ointed sales promotion manager of the 
| aornee division of The Scholl Mfg. 
Company, Chicago. He will be located 
at New York. Mr. Goldsmith previ- 
ously had been with Valentine & Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of Val- 
spar varnish, as assistant sales manager. 


W. C. Lavat, Sales Manager, 
Royal Typewriter Company 


W. C. Lavat, sales manager of the 
New York City branch of the Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., has been 
advanced to the position of sales man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Lavat joined 
the Royal sales staff seven years ago 
as a salesman. 











Joseph F. Lazar with “Farm 
and Home” 


Joseph F. Lazar has joined the New 
York sales staff of Farm and Home, 
Springfield, Mass. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Lounsbury 
Soule Company, Inc., New York, man- 
ufacturer of “Dr. Kahler” shoes. 
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Made Vice-President of J. L, 
Mott Iron Works 


V. N. Roadstrum, executive man: ger 
of The J. L. Mott Iron Works, plumb- 
ing fixtures, Trenton, N. J., has ‘cen 
appointed vice-president and gen:ral 


manager. 

The company also has appointed 
Otis I. Guernsey secretary. e sue 
ceeds E, A. Quin, who is away on a 


leave of absence due to ill health. \r. 
Guernsey will make his headquarter; at 
the New York office of the company. 





New Advertising Campaign 
for Asbestos Shingles 


A new advertising campaign on as- 
bestos shingles is contemplated by ‘he 
American Insulation Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of asbestos prod- 
ucts. The company will concentrate its 
advertising effort_in New England and 
ten additional Eastern States. The 
Hancock Payne Advertising Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia, will direct this ad- 
vertising. 





Julius King II with James G. 


Herr 

Julius King II, for the last three 
ears advertising manager of the Julius 
ing Optical Company and the safety 
division of the American Optical Com- 
pany, New York, has become associated 
with James G Herr, advertising, 
Minneapolis. 





Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 


Advance William Wathall 


William Wathall, who recently joined 
the New York staff of Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company, advertising agency, 
has been appointed Eastern art direc- 
tor. He will continue to make his head- 
quarters at the New York office. 





Erie, Pa., Advertising Business 


Changes Name 

The advertising business at Erie, Pa., 
which has been conducted under the 
name of Tom Sterrett, has changed its 
name to the Sterrett Advertising Ser- 
vice. Mr. Sterrett has resigned as 
head of the business and is succeeded 
y . M. Lias. 





Joins Honolulu “Star-Bulletin” 


Campbell Rooney Bishop has joined 
the advertising staff of the Honolu!u 
Star-Bulletin. Mr. Bishop was at one 
time Pacific Coast representative of the 
Standard Rate and Data _ Service, 
Chicago. 


Hancock Payne Adds F. De B. 


Bostick to Staff 
F. De B. Bostick, formerly with Tlic 
Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphi:, 
has joined the production department 
of the Hancock Seon Advertising Or 
ganization, also of that city. 
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Hitting the 
Ball’s-Eye 


Father may sign the check but son and 
daughter dictate the make of automobile 
the family buys. 


Mother may buy the phonograph but the 
young folks are the ones who spend 
money most freely for the latest records. 


Father hesitates about paying $4.00 for a 
shirt, but Alfred hands over $8.00 without 


batting an eyelash. 


Very few girls buy in the women’s depart- 
ment, but many older women buy their 
apparel in the misses’ section. 


Youth, not the older folks, should be the 
bull’s-eye of your advertising target. 


In Chicago the newspaper that appeals to 
and is read by younger people—people 
under forty and those who THINK under 
forty—is the 





EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 


Only afternoon newspaper in Chicago with a 
circulation of more than 400,000 
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HE vaudeville artist 
draws a picture before 

your eyes; a burst of applause. 
The next day, he is forgotten. 


A great painter at work on his 
masterpiece. Slowly, loving- 
ly, he applies his brush. But it 
survives even the plaudits of 
an admiring world long after 
he is gone. 


It takes time to build a great 
newspaper—itcan’t be 
It is an evolution. 


hurried. 
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It is the very embodiment of 
a patient study of a town’s 
tastes. 


The Sunpapers are Baltimore 
itself. They reflect Baltimore’s 
idea of what a newspaper 
ought to be. 


Baltimoreans like it — the 
largest circulation and adver- 
tising patronage of all: three 
Sunpapers prove it. 


Mushroom growth never did make a 


great advertising medium. It is the ~ 


substantiality of Sun circulation that 


has appealed to advertisers who look 
deeper than circulation figures. 


The Sunpapers offer more than the 
largest circulation in mere figures— 


they are the figures of TIME. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B, WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER’” 


Tribune Bldg., Chicage 
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Real Estate Organization Advertises 
Not Houses But Services 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co. Show the Way to a New Field for the 
Copy Writer 


By James Henle 


‘sXJOTHING to advertise.” 

4‘ Nine chances out of ten 
that would be the reply of more 
than one real estate agent if ap- 
proached and asked to advertise 
his firm. Of course, he would say, 
he believes in advertising! When 
he has a building and wants to fill 
it with tenants, doesn’t he adver- 
tise it and doesn’t he see the ad- 
vertising do the job? 

He may even advertise his own 
frm in a small way, inserting an- 
nouncements of the “card” type, 
with his name, address and some 
such words as “real estate and 
property management.” But tell 
his story in advertising? Why, he 
would assure you, he hasn’t any 
story! And especially would this 
be the case—in his own opinion— 
if his firm did not do a city-wide 
business but specialized in one 
definite section. 

But he would be as far from the 
truth as was the reporter who 
came back from the peace meeting 
and explained to his boss that 
there was no story in the assem- 
blage, since the speeches had never 
been delivered—the peace meeting 
had broken up in a row! There 
is a big, human-interest story in 
the management of real estate—a 
story very similar to that de- 
veloped by trust companies which 
are advertising their services. 
There are incidents which can be 
told—everyday incidents which 
arise in the functioning of a mod- 
ern, high-powered real estate firm 
—which reveal that firm as some- 
thing more than a mere collection 
agency for rents, which dramatize 
its value and interpret its aims and 
its possibilities to potential clients 
in a way that would be impossible 
without the aid of advertising. 

How much can be accomplished 
in this direction, how interestingly 
the work of a real estate firm can 
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be pictured—and with no sacrifice 
at all of dignity—is shown in the 
advertisements of Douglas L. Elli- 
man Co., now appearing in a 
New York newspaper. 


THREE POINTS ARE EMPHASIZED 


The advertising has three main 
points to emphasize—the service 
of the firm in managing property, 
in leasing property and in assisting 
by the advice of its experts in the 
investment of money in New York 
real estate. The firm does not 
conduct a general real estate busi- 
ness; it specializes in high-class 
business and apartment property in 
that section of Manhattan bound- 
ed by Third and Eighth Avenues 
and 34th and 96th Streets. With- 
in these limits, however, there is 
no class of real estate or insurance 
work that is not within its scope. 
The advertisements were designed 
to illustrate the duties of a modern 
real estate firm, and to show the 
valuable service performed for its 
clients. The advertisements were 
intended to reach: (1) persons 
who own New York. property; 
(2) persons either in New York 
or other cities who contemplate 
investments in New York real 
estate, and (3) persons who in- 
tend to lease either business or 
ew property in the metrop- 
olis. 

Previously Elliman, like other 
real estate firms, had bought ad- 
vertising to obtain tenants for 
specific properties—in this case 
the advertising bills were usually 
footed by the client. It had also 
advertised the firm name in ortho- 
dox, non-spectacular fashion in a 
few magazines appealing to par- 
ticularly high-class groups. It had 
gone beyond this a bit, however, 
in designing rather interesting en- 
velope stuffers which it used in 
correspondence where it was 
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thought that the recipient might 
be interested in Elliman service. 
These were rather successful in 
some cases and the results from 
them were partially responsible 
for the determination to begin a 
real advertising campaign. 

The first advertisement in the 
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and “get a line on” consumer 
preference. The lease of the re- 
tail store on Fifth Avenue was to 
expire within eight months. The 
advertisement then continued: 


Picx1nc THE Ricut Location 

Anderson asked Douglas L. Elliman & 
Company to answer these three ques 
tions: (1) Should he 
move? (2) If so, where? 
(3) If it was advisable to 
remain in the same loca- 
tion for the present, what 
should he pay for rent? 
Douglas L. Elliman Com- 
pany madea thorough sur- 
vey of all the logical dis. 
tricts from 23rd to 59th 
Streets and from Third to 
Eighth. They checked the 
home cities and towns of 
people visiting the store 
and investigated carefully 
the tendency of shoppers 
to go further uptown. 
Every possible factor was 
taken into consideration. 

As a result Douglas L. 
Elliman recommended 
that Anderson & Company 


Sher the seve thondd er r eny SUSSID ees maintain their retail store 
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in the same location for 
a period of five years and 
after that move further 
uptown. An approximate 
future location for the 
store was recommended. 
A definite site is to be 
selected four years later 
after a further checking. 


How Mucu Renta? 


The proper rental for 
the new lease was next 
considered. The landlord 
asked $45,000 a year for 
the new lease. A survey 
made by Douglas L. Elli- 
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TALKING SERVICE AND NOT BARGAINS IN NEWSPAPER COPY 


series was four columns in width, 
though the ones which followed it 
were three columns. It was de- 
voted to showing the service that 
Elliman renders to those who are 
anxious to lease business prop- 
erty in its district. It was headed, 
“You’ve Saved Us $50,000,” and 
the illustration showed a business 
man at his desk, telephoning. The 
story was one that would interest 
any business man. Anderson & 
Company—the name was frankly 
fictitious but the copy promised 
the real name of the concern upon 
request — maintained, as do so 
many manufacturers, a retail store 
in order to study at first hand the 
problems of retail distribution 


that the store should rent 
for only $35,000 a year 
based on a comparison of 
the space and _ location 
with the rentals of other ground-floor 
locations in the same sections. 

John Anderson followed their recom- 
mendation. Douglas L. Elliman & Com- 
pany convinced the landlord by the 
logic of their arguments and secured 
from him the five-year lease for $35,000 
a year—a clean saving in five years 
of $50,000. 

An Unusuatty Complete SERvICE | 

Here are some of the services this 
company can give you. It will sell, pur- 
chase or lease a piece of business or 
residential property. It will select the 
site, secure the option and complete the 
necessary details of purchasing a piece 
of land, secure the proper architect and 
building contractor, assist in the nego- 
tiation of mortgages, attend to the leas- 
ing of the new building from the plans, 
secure the help and manage the building 
after completion and attend to its proper 
insurance. Later, if you desire to sell, 
the company will find a buyer and assist 
you in reinvesting in other property. 
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444,310 more lines of 
display advertising 
were placed in The 
Minneapolis Journal 
than the next paper 
by local merchants 
during the first four 
months of 1923. The 
Journal’s total was 
3,137,197 lines. 
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Another advertisement was de- 
voted to the work of Elliman in 
connection with the Hotel Roose- 
velt, which is being erected on 
Madison and Vanderbilt Avenues, 
and drove home the service which 
the Elliman concern offers to in- 
vestors. Other insertions empha- 
sized different angles of the Elli- 
man business and gave anecdotes 
illustrating what it accomplished 
for clients. In one advertisement, 
stressing the manner in which 
Elliman specializes in one section 
of Manhattan, occurred this para- 
graph 

Every foot of space in this territory 
we know. Every transaction for years 
back is in our records. Every effect of 
the zoning laws on business and resi- 
dences is calculated. Within our or- 
ganization, even, our brokers specialize 
in districts and in types of real estate. 
The fifty buildings whose entire opera- 
tion and rental we manage are in this 
zone. 


In keeping with this constant 
effort to render a maximum of 
service in this specialized field the 
Elliman concern is at present en- 
gaged in preparing a_ booklet 
which will contain floor plans of 
all the apartment houses in the 
Park Avenue district. 


WILL NOT ALLOW ORGANIZATION TO 
FALL SHORT ON PROMISES 


These plans are always kept on 
file, anyway, but they become torn 
and dog-eared with use, and Elli- 
man, accordingly, intends to incor- 
porate them in a booklet that will 
be a distinctive convenience to its 
clients. In this and other ways it 
is backing up its advertising, de- 
termined to fall short in no par- 
ticular of the promises made 
therein. 

The Elliman firm has no mo- 
nopoly on this kind of advertising. 
Indeed, it would be surprising if 
real estate firms in other cities did 
not follow its example and begin 
actively to merchandise their ser- 
vices to potential clients, to explain 
their work, to interpret themselves 
and their conception of their job 
to the public. By this Elliman ad- 
vertising another rich vein has 
been tapped for advertising and 
another sphere opened to its use- 
fulness. 
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Jobbers Favor Coupon Books 


for Gasoline Sales 


Independent petroleum jobbers from 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and several other States at a recent 
meeting at Chicago expressed them. 
selves in favor of the sale of gasoline 
coupon books which would be honored 
by any independent dealer. The use of 
coupons good for the delivery of a 
specified quantity of gasoline, although 
not new bone | oil men, has not been 
widely accepted outside of the vicinity 
of the dealer issuing it. It is the 
intention of the “independents” to pro- 
mote this method of selling and to put 
it into operation nationally on a more 
stable basis. 


The Chicago meeting voted in favor | 


of establishing a central clearing house 
for handling coupons. This is to be 
administered by representatives of the 
Independent Oil Men of America and 
the American Oil Men’s Association, 
membership in which is open to any 
independent jobber. Some of the 
details discussed were a universal type 
of coupon, provisions for advertising 
the coupon books and protection of 


jobbers against counterfeiting of 
coupons and other financial loss. J. L. 
Murray, a_ director of the National 


Petroleum Marketers’ Association, pre- 
sided at the Chicago meeting which was 
preceded by a meeting at Milwaukee. 


Bottle Cap Maker to Come 


East 

The American Bottle Cap Company, 
Inc., Seattle, plans to establish a fac- 
tory in New York State, Printers’ Inx 
is informed by C. Gordon Keys, presi- 
dent. The product of this company is 
the ‘“‘Ambocap,” a bottle cap. 

An advertising campaign is_contem- 
plated later in the year on completion of 
the building project. 








Automobile Accessory Accounts 


for Osten Agency 

The Osten Advertising Corporation, 
Chicago, has secured the advertising 
accounts of the Buell Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of Buell auto- 
mobile signals, and the Norlipp Com- 
pany, manufacturer of “Keystone” 
initial radiator caps for automobiles. 
Both companies are located at Chicago. 





Joins Geyer-Dayton Agency 

John L. Boyd has joined the staff 
of The Geyer-Dayton Advertising Com- 
any, Dayton, O., as account executive. 
Mr. Boyd was formerly with The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
and N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Carnation Milk Moves Offices 


The advertising department of the 
Carnation Milk Products Company has 
been moved, with other departments 
of the organization, from icago to 
Oconomowoc, Wis., where the company 
will make its headquarters. 
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GAT ADS are enlarged fac-similes of 
magazine or newspaper advertisements. 

They can be printed in black and white or 
color, and in any size up to 38% x SO", 


The final pintiahie 
that makes the sale 


WELL known advertising man claims that the 

violet vendor crying his wares on a busy corner 
is the perfect advertiser. News about an article— 
where it is for sale. 


Giant Ads were created to help you simulate this 
lucky merchant, and cry your wares at the dealer’s 
store; to bridge the gap between the day when your 
advertisements are read and the time when it is con- 
venient for the prospect to buy. 


Giant Ads add to the display value of the ordinary 
poster the weight which comes with repeating exactly 
in form and text the message used in your national 
advertising. It gives you the chance to speak again— 
at the point of sale—to the folks who were convinced 
by your magazine advertising and who would postpone 
buying or forget entirely were it not for this reminder. 


Write for descriptive booklet, rate card and samples 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York City, Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


1420 Chestnut St., Spr. 1173 28 schol = , 5257 335 Sth Ave., Smithfield 11¢ 


GIANT ADS 
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A Sales Manager’s Choice of 
“The Finest Advertisement 
in the World” 


What It Is and What There Is behind It 
By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


HERE are many standards for 

judging the efficiency of an 
advertisement. What one man 
may regard as the finest advertise- 
ment in the world may make a 
very poor appeal to some other in- 
dividual just as competent to judge 
its efficacy. To my notion, how- 
ever, there is no such room for 
doubt in setting up standards as to 
judging what an advertisement 
should accomplish. It seems to me 
the best test of the power of an 
advertisement is a display of the 
goods advertised in the dealer’s 
window. 

Let us look at advertising, for 
a moment, not from the stand- 
point of copy or art work, but 
consider advertising as something 
which is supposed to sell goods 
and let us assume that advertising 
must sell something at a profit to 
be any good at all. 

It is true there are many ad- 
vertising men who feel that there 
isso much in the creation of good- 
will and in building for the future 
that the immediate value of the 
advertisement is overlooked or 
disregarded; but may we not class 
them with the individual that Bill 
Nye discussed and of whom Bill 
said: “He’s one of those men 
who see ten thousand dollars a 
long way off but can’t see five 
cents close enough to get him a 
cup of coffee.” 

While the man who writes the 
advertising and the man who sells 
the space may not always agree 
with me, I do feel that the man 
who pays the advertising bill feels 
that the best advertisement is the 
one that sells the most goods for 
the dollar invested. 

Now what is the best test of 
such an advertisement? I repeat 
that it is ‘a fine, attractive. display 
of the advertised merchandise 
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properly set up in the window or 
on the counter of a live, wide- 
awake storekeeper. Incidentally, 
such a display of goods makes a 
fine advertisement in itself. The 
efficacy of the display will, of 
course, be all the greater if the 
salesman who sold the goods did 
more than just induce the dealer 
to buy. He should have gone a 
step further and taught the dealer 
how to sell the goods. 

Take canned milk as an illus- 
tration. There are many good milk 
campaigns. Undoubtedly they have 
all helped in making this a nation 
of milk drinkers. From our 
standpoint we feel that one of the 
best possible tests of what our 
advertising has accomplished is to 
see a big pyramid of Borden’s 
milk in the windows of our dealers 
or on their counters. 


PERFORMS AN IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


What better backing up could 
advertising receive than such a 
pyramid? Once again I say that it 
is a splendid test of the efficacy of 
our advertising, and not only that 
but it is a splendid advertisement 
in itself. It not only catches the 
eye of the prospective user but it 
is able to perform immediate ser- 
vice. The can of milk selected from 
that display can be in the home 
and be served as the basis of a 
delicious cream soup and all in 
the course of an hour. If ever 
an advertisement has a chance to 
work quickly and surely an ad- 
vertisement consisting of merchan- 
dise in the dealer’s window cer- 
tainly has it. 

There is nothing so encouraging 
to the manufacturer who is try- 
ing to sell goods at a profit as 
publicity which pays and does it 
on the spot. 

And while a display of the ad- 
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vertised product in the retailer’s 
store is undoubtedly one of the 
best possible supplements to the 
manufacturer’s advertising, its im- 
portance as an accessory in the 
campaign is often overlooked. 

The window display and the 
counter display have been befogged 
and beclouded by a variety of 
smoke-screens. But all these 
smoke-screens are absolutely noth- 
ing more or less than coverings 
and excuses. for. poor, weak-kneed 
salesmanship. 

I think I am safe in saying that 
a great deal of money is wasted 
every year by manufacturers who 
try to make advertising substitute 
for good salesmanship. No one be- 
lieves in advertising more strong- 
ly than I, but I do not believe that 
with most staple products it can 
take the place of salesmanship. 
Neither do I believe that sales- 
manship can take the place of ad- 
yertising. The two must go hand 
in hand. There is entirely too 
much of a tendency to let salesmen 
lean on advertising. This is per- 
haps natural. 

. Because of the tremendous work 
which advertising can do, the aver- 
age salesman is inclined to shift 
as. large a part of his responsibility 
as possible to the advertising. 

“T can’t get things started in 
this market until we have a real 
advertising campaign”—one sales- 
man writes. And he actually be- 
lieves it. 

“We have 85 per cent distribu- 
tion .in this city—the goods are 
in all the best stores. We couldn’t 
sell much without advertising but 
we have a case or two in almost 
every store. That’s as far as we 
can go. Now it’s up to. the ad- 
vertising.” . So writes another 
salesman. 

“The dealers today are better 
buyers than-they used to be. They 
simply won’t put in an article for 
which there is no call. It is neces- 
sary that we start some real ad- 
vertising here before we can hope 
to do anything. In the meantime, 
count.on-me to do the best I'can 
and to build for the future,” an- 
other man writes. And the man 
who has to hustle the dollars with 
which to meet a very real payroll 
for .men -who are promising 
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nebulous things at an indefinite 
future day—that man wonders and 
wonders and then is apt to be- 
come desperate. 

Such was the case with a certain 
small manufacturer of prepared 
mustard. He knew he could make 
good prepared mustard and in a 
small way he tried out his recipes, 
The dealers upon whom he called 
personally and to whom he told 
his story found his product good. 
He had given them a jar to try 
at home. He had enthusiast ically 
induced women he met in retail 
stores to buy a jar then and there 
and take it home. He knew his 
mustard and not only believcd in 
it himself but could make the 
dealer believe in it. He could and 
did go into store after store and 
although he had never been a sales- 
man—knew nothing about selling 
as a business and knew less about 
advertising—he did know his prod- 
uct and he made friends for him- 
self and boosters for his product 
in almost every store. Then he 
would dash back to his little plant 
and make up a small pack. 


ENTER: TWO GO-GETTERS 


His business grew and he real- 
ized that he would have to stay in 
his factory all the time to attend 
to the orders that came in. But 
he realized. too that if he would 
develop as he should, he would 
have to have men on the outside. 
His own small market he could 
attend to himself, but there were 
two fine nearby markets where 
good volume should result. So 
he employed two men with real 
reputations as salesmen. 

To his dismay, these real sales- 
men were unable to get anywhere 
near the business. he himself could 
get. They did however produce 
something new to the mustard 
maker—a dismaying list of reasons 
and excuses as to why they 
couldn’t sell mustard. “The line 
isn’t known here,” “Price is too 

“No demand for _ this 
” and so on through all the 
well-known variety of excuses. 

“Of course, my mustard isn't 
known over there,” the mustard 
maker pondered, “That’s why I got 
me those two salesmen. What.are 
they for if not to tell the dealers 
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Why They Are 
Regular Advertisers 


ECENTLY John R. Macomber, president of 

Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc., of Boston, ‘whose 

firm has advertised regularly in The Christian Science 

Monitor over a period of years, wrote us the following 
letter: 


“We are regular users of advertising 
space in The Christian Science Monitor 
not only because of its local effect, but 
because we frequently receive inquiries 
from widely distributed points. 


“We recognize, too, the influence the 
Monitor has exerted for many years in 
promoting the sale of securities of the 
best types, and we are glad to co-operate 
with a newspaper of its character.” 


The fact that leading financial establishments in many 
large cities advertise consistently in the Monitor, indi- 
cates its value as an advertising medium with both 
local and national appeal. 


TheChristian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILy NEWSPAPER 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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about my mustard, just as I 
have done here at home and am 
doing right along. I don’t expect 
them to know anything about my 
mustard until I tell them; but 
when I tell them they know about 
it, and they like it and they can 
sell it and they buy more. Why 
can’t these two professional sales- 
men do the same thing?” 

The little mustard maker worked 
day and night to try to support 
himself and his family and keep 
his two traveling men. It was 
several months before he woke up 
to the fact ‘that there is a lot of 
difference between salesmen. 

How he happened to find this 
out was when he simply had to 
cut expenses and he let one of 
his men go. He took his young 
son who had been helping him 
make mustard and told him to go 
out part time and talk to the deal- 
ers. The youngster didn’t know 
anything about salesmanship but 
he did know mustard and he be- 
lieved in his father and he knew 
that money had to come in. And 
he started out as his father had 
started out. He just told the deal- 
ers about his father’s mustard and 
he told them about it so simply and 
so sincerely that the dealers came 
to realize the quality of the goods 
and the prospects of more sales 
and profits to themselves. 

Gradually, the son found out 
that in those stores where he suc- 
ceeded in selling a large order, 
the dealer seemed to maintain his 
interest longer. The dealer was in- 
clined to stack a fine display of 
mustard on the counter and he 
naturally had to appear to be back 
of the goods and tell his customers 
about it. It was soon plain that 
if the dealer were well sold, taught 
to believe in the mustard, and then 
sold a sufficient quantity of goods 
to make him willing to set it out 
where people could see it, that 
business came on nicely. 

Now it did not cost one cent 
extra to get that kind of co-opera- 
tion for the advertising. It*’ was 
just the intense development of 
hard, sincere selling. The best 
kind of advertising going on in 
that community in behalf of the 
mustard could have accomplished 
little without that hard selling 
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which carried with it the enthusi- 
astic interest of the dealer, re- 
sulting in the display of the goods 
and the willingness of the dealer 
to talk about them because he had 
been taught to believe in them. 

_ On the other hand, when a line 
is well sold to the trade—sold to 
dealers who ‘are glad to display it 
because they are anxious to sell it 
—-then it is surprising how tremen- 
dously effective even a small, ordi- 
nary newspaper campaign can be. 


WHEN ADVERTISING IS NOT GIVEN 
A REAL CHANCE 


We often blame advertising for 
not paying when it was not given 
a chance to pay. When advertis- 
ing is ¢xpected not only to sell 
the consumer but to do the job 
with the dealer for which the 
salesman is being paid, it is like 
asking a half-ton truck to carry a 
five-ton load and then to blame 
the truck because it breaks down 
under the burden. 

Over and over again we find 
this to be true—a manufacturer 
will take two markets and put a 
salesman in each one. In one 
market, the salesman gets distribu- 
tion and gets repeat orders without 
any advertising. In another mar- 
ket, the salesman will be unable to 
get business and insists that there 
must be an advertising campaign. 
The campaign is run and still the 
business does not come. The manu- 
facturer blames both the salesman 
and the advertising. The advertis- 
ing man blames conditions in the 
market and the salesman on the 
job; and the salesman on the job 
blames the advertising or the lack 
of “sufficient” advertising or com- 
petition or “conditions.” As a 
matter of fact, the salesman is at 
fault. He didn’t sell the goods in 
the first place in order to give the 
advertising a chance. 

It is not fully safe to say that 
if a line has merit and the price is 
right, based on quality and service 
rendered, the right kind of sell- 
ing effort will not only put the 
goods into the stores but will en- 
able the retailers to move it out 
again. If, on top of that, suitable 
advertising copy is run sales will 
be speeded up tremendously, and 
if the copy is right the amount 
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Detroit News Stronger 


Favorite With 


Advertisers Than Ever 


Seay number of daily newspapers in the Detroit 

field has been reduced from four in 1922 to three 
in 1923. Consequently advertising lineage has in- 
creased for all three remaining papers, but it is note- 
werthy that The Detroit News, which has always 
been first in advertising in the Detroit field, got the 
bulk of the increase; the second paper this year show- 
ing a slight increase of only 10,612 lines over the 
second paper of a year ago, despite the omission of 
some 150,000 lines due to lack of space by The News 
which naturally overflowed to this paper and the third 
paper. The Detroit News, on the other hand, shows 
the really remarkable increase of 1,224,328 agate lines 
for the first four months of this year. 


This is significant. It proves that for most ad- 
vertisers The Detroit News is the only medium 
which need be considered. This judgment is not 
only amply substantiated by the great lead which The 
Detroit News has in total advertising as well as in 
practically every department of advertising, but also 
by the great circulation of this paper. 


The News now has more than 285,000 week day 
and 270,000 Sunday circulation—the greatest in Michi- 
gan either week day or Sunday. It covers the field 
thoroughly, giving advertisers the unique opportunity 
of reaching America’s most prosperous territory at 
one cost. 


The Detroit News 


More Than 270,000 Sunday Circulation, 285,000 Daily 
Greatest Circulation Daily or Sunday in Michigan 


a ee 
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Selling shirts 





In 1922, the Reliance Mfg. Co. launched its ad- 
vertising campaign on “Big Yank” work shirts . . 
using three Chicago papers to tell its story to the 
Chicago market. The Herald and Examiner 
sponsored this campaign® and carried practically 
double the lineage of the other two Chicago 
papers COMBINED. 


*Result . . . . 861 Chicago retailers 
feature “Big Yank” as a trade-pulling 
leader ...., . “Big Yank” jump- 
ing to first place in work shirt sales 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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S|}..-im Chicago 










HIS year, the Chicago 

advertising support will 
be concentrated in two news- . 
papers.....the Herald and 
Examiner.....as usual..... 
carrying the heavy end” of 
the advertising load. 


*Specifically ...... 85% 
more lineage than the only 


other Chicago newspaper used 





ljijiand Examiner 


jcnicacos BEST NEWSPAPER | 
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of business resulting will prove 
profitable. 

But just because of this splendid 
potential value of advertising, 
salesmen expect it to do their job. 
Dealers are often inclined to be- 
lieve that it will do their work. 
Manufacturers and producers have 
in it a blind faith that causes 
them to entrust to advertising 
work it should not be asked to do. 

Advertising is most certainly not 
a substitute for the salesman’s job 
unless the salesman can be done 
away with. But it has been found 
on the other hand that a combina- 
tion of the two is the surest way 
to distribution and movement of 
the goods when used properly. 

But distribution must come first 
—not only the kind of distribution 
which consists of forcing a case 
or two into a dealer’s hands with 
the dealer left in the frame of 
mind where he dares the advertis- 
ing to move the goods—dares it to 
bring people in who will take the 
item out of his store. That sort 
of distribution is much more com- 
mon than it ought to be. Many 
salesmen feel it is adequate. Many 
sales managers believe it represents 
a field properly Prepared for ad- 
vertising. But it isn’t. 

A market is really not ready for 
advertising until at least some co- 
operation has been secured from 
the trade in that market. I do 
not necessarily mean that there 
must be adequate distribution. 
That is usually impossible. There 
should be some distribution, of 
course, but above all the attitude 
of the dealers in that territory 
should be friendly to the proposi- 
tion whether or not they as yet 
have the goods in stock. This 
means a much better average class 
of salesmanship than is often prev- 
alent. It means that before ad- 
vertising can really do its best 
work the trade must be in a frame 
of mind to work with it. 

And then after the advertising 
has started, a sure test that it is 
working and that the salesmanship 
preceding it also was efficient, is 
a display, as I said at the start, of 
the goods in the dealer’s windows 
or on his counters. When that 


happens the advertising begins to 
pay dividends. 
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Maine Advertised for Both 
Pleasure and Profit 


The State of Maine Publicity Bu. 
reau, Portland, Me., is using con. 
siderable newspaper space in a ca 
paign to convince the public that Maine 
is the “Land of Vacation Delights” anq 
the “Mecca of the Carefree—the Sports. 
man’s Paradise.” But in addition to 
the gamut of adjectives mustered in 
description of an endless variety of 
scenery, resorts and sports, the State’s 
industrial opportunities are stressed, 
These opportunities, says the copy ina 
smali box, warrant fullest investiga. 
tion. The suggestion is inferred that 
the business man may combine business 
with pleasure on his vacation. 


Richmond, Va., Ad Club Elects 
New Officers 


The Richmond, Va., Advertising ~~ 
at its annual meeting elected F. 
Fox, Garrett & Massie, Inc., Seiden 
He succeeds R. E. Hotze, Jr., of the 
Planters National Bank. The other 
officers elected were: F. oward, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
first vice-president, and <inzey, 
Guaranty Motors, Inc., secretary. Mrs. 
J. K. Bowman, Expert Letter Writing 
Company, was re-elected second vice- 
president, and Irving I. Held, North- 
western Mutual Insurance Company, 
treasurer. 








American Zinc Sales Company 
Staff Changes 


The American Zinc Sales Company, 
New York, has made the following 
changes in its sales department: Thorn- 
ton Emmons, assistant manager of sales, 
New York, has been transferred to the 
Columbus, O., office in charge of 
Western territory. A. C. Eide, has been 
appointed sales engineer with head- 
quarters at Columbus. He had been in 
charge of the Chicago office which the 
company has_ discontinued. . & 
Wemple has resigned. 





New Advertising Business 
Started at Philadelphia 


Joseph Green, for the last four years 
manager of the direct-mail advertising 
department of MacDonald, Acton & 
Young, printers, Philadelphia, has 
started an advertising business under 
his own name at that city. Mr. Green 
was at one time advertising manager 
of the A. B. Kirschbaum Company, 
clothing manufacturer, also of Phil- 
adelphia. 





Salz Brothers, Inc., Buy Evans 
Dollar Pen Company 


Salz Brothers, Inc., Salbro fountain 
pens, has purchased all patents, trade- 


marks, 5 pe! stock and_ fixtures 
of the Evans Dollar Pen Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Why 
A. S. Hinds 
uses the 
All-Fiction 
Field 











Advertising That 





Chis is what A. S. Hinds Company 
told their dealers: 


66 UR campaign in the twelve magazines of the 
All-Fiction Field is real dealer advertising. 
For this very good reason: 


“Of the 48,000 newsdealers who sell All-Fiction 
magazines, 16,000 are druggists. Many of your own 
best customers doubtless buy these magazines in your 


store. 


“Just think what it means to have advertising of the 
Hinds Toilet Specialties you sell appearing in maga- 
zines which your customers come regularly to your 
store to buy. That’s certainly a wonderful combina- 


tion for sales and profits.” 





The Field offea 
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More Women Use It Every Day 





65,000 stores in the 

United States stock it. 
The sale of Every Bottle 
is guaranteed. Its pop- 
ularity is increasing 
rapidly. 





Copyright 
AS. Hinds Co. 


The Magazines 

have helped 

materially in con- 

veying its messages 

of quality-appeal and useful- 
ness to many millions of pro- 
spective patrons, and always 
in a pleasing form. 


for $2700 a Page 
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Experienced Advertisers Who Have 
Lifted Their Products above 


Price-Competition Class 


Acvertising Performs One of Its Greatest Services in Beating Price 
Competition 


Moser & Cotins 
Utica, N. Y., May 2, 1923. 
Editc’ of Printers’ Inx: 
Wi'! you kindly advise if any articles 


have appeared in Printers’ Inx refer- 
ring ‘o products which have been taken 
out «f a price-competition class? We 


are now working with a prospect who is 
greatly influenced by prices which his 
competitor set. They are in an enviable 
position in that no one in their field has 
a predominating position. 

Moser & Corns, 


D. A. Tynian, 
General Manager. 


FP, has frequently been shown 
that advertising can turn a sales 
obstacle into a sales advantage. 
Nowhere is this more in evidence 
than in those fields which are, or 
were, ruled by price competition. 
Time and again campaigns have 
been run which took a product 
out of the price-competition class 
and placed it on a pedestal where 
it was immune from the attacks 
of cheaper makes. In fact, adver- 
tising has been successful in mak- 
ing high price an asset instead of 
a liability. 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration had this experience when 
a new product was introduced last 
year. An article in Printers’ INK 
for October 5, 1922, tells how this 
well-known advertiser found a 
higher price an asset. in obtaining 
quick dealer distribution. 

The Duofold Pen is another in- 
stance of a product which has been 
advertised in such fashion that the 
more than ordinary price proved 
to he no obstacle. Brenlin Window 
Shades is one more example. Here 
the problem was particularly diffi- 
cult for the reason that the un- 
usual quality of the shade is not 
apparent. Quality advertising for 
a quality product has made Bren- 
lin stand out from the crowd. 

‘the appended list gives refer- 
ences which discuss the advertising 
plans of those manufacturers who 
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have been outstandingly successful 
in lifting their articles out of the 
price rut.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


Direct Advertising Builds Big Sales 
for Unknown Product (Higher priced 
article—The Corson Shoe Mfg. Co.—had 
to meet competition of lower-priced 
shoes); December, 1922; page 29. 

Selling a High-Priced roduct by 
Mail; es 1920; page 82, 

Sel ling the Exquisite Product (Selling 
higher-priced articles); January, 1920; 
page 13. 


(Printers’ Ink) 

Placing a Line Above Competition 
(Climbing out of the rut of price 
competition—the Ansonia Clock Co.); 
March 29, 1923; page 61. 

Cultivating the Consumer Who Has a 
Minimum Income of $20,000 a Year 
(Hampton Shops); March 1, 1923; 
page 141. 

A National Mail-Order Business That 
Succeeded without a “Price Appeal’’; 
March 1, 1923; et oe 

Beating Price ompetition with an 
Economy Appeal . E. Booth Co.); 
December 14, 1922; page 53. 

How Marmon Builds Its Distributin, 
Organization (Factors to be consider 
in advertising for dealers for a high- 
—— eee November 9, 1922; 


pa , 
Choosing the Methods of Advertising 
a High-Priced Product; February 23, 
1922; page 96. 
High Price an Asset in Quick Dealer 
Hoey for New Product (Green- 
> & Die Corp.); October 5, 1922;. 


31 Growth from an Idea of the 
Duofold Pen (The Parker Pen Co.’s 
high-priced pen defies the cheaper 
makes) ; yn Sana 28, 1922; page 118. 

A iced Household Accessory 
Saknente Unadvertised Competitors 
(Brenlin Window Shades merchandised 
by re); Au ry Aig ry ag» ot 
x ugust 1 H e 

“Over-Crowded” Field (Selling 
o-_ ‘i her-priced article in a crowded 
market) August 17, .1922; ease 175. 
he “Servant Girl” Campai of 
wien Electric (How Western Electric 
by advertising six appliances together is 
lifting the products above the price-com- 
petition class) ; October 26, 1922; ee ae 

Unusual uality Proves 
Point for Fifty-Cent Collar (The Puillipe 
Uitars); Jely 21, 19217 page 12900 

ollars y page 

What to Do When Product Is Near 
tame” Identity (Beaded Tip Shoe Lace 
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emphasizes higher price to make quality 
stand out from crowd); February 3, 
1921; page 73. 

Using the Economy Appeal to Change 
a oe into a Necessity (The Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills); October 14, 1920; 
page 3. 

Important Change in Stetson Adver- 
tising Policy (Replaces style +o with 
narrative copy to explain high price of 
hats); September 23, 1920; page 10. 

Selling the Highest-Price Overalls 
(Headlight Overalis); June 10, 1920; 
page 57, ’ 

Marketing an Article of Prohibitive 
Price (How the Hamilton Beach Carpet 
Washer Company sells its high-priced 
washer); June 3, 1920; page 17. 

Atmosphere from the Dollars and 
Cents Viewpoint (Selling Higher Priced 
Garments); March 27, 1919; page 19. 

This Advertising Convinces Salesmen 
That Their Product Is Superior (Ad- 
vertising sells higher-priced article— 
Long-Bell Lumber Company); February 
27, 1919; page 88. 

High-Priced and Unique “Leader” 
Sells Whole Line (Why Edwin Clapp 
features Kangaroo Shoes); February 13, 
1919; page 8. 

Turning Complaints into Orders (Over- 
coming the high-price argument); Janu- 
ary 9, 1919; page 98. 

Brings Out Higher-Priced Brand to 
Save Prestige of Old One (Henry Tet- 
low Co.); July 26, 1917; page 78. 

Putting the Higher- 

Across (Larrowe Milling Co.); May 25, 
1916; page 6. 

Manufacturer Seeks to Broaden Mar- 
ket on Quality Argument (Electric Cable 
Co.); August 19, 1915; page 81. 

Overcoming the Price Obstacle in Sell- 
ing High-Grade Farm Machinery (Gale 
a Co.); July 29, 1915; page 80. _ 

ow to Meet High-Price Objection 
(American Huhn Metallic Packing Co.) ; 
January 7, 1915; page 66. 

Turning Objections into Sales Argu- 
ments; December 3, 1914; page 6. 

A Dealer Campaign That Has Scored 
(Illinois Refrigerator Co. Meets the 
Price Argument); November 19, 1914; 
page 37. 


A Warm Weather Campaign 


on Furnaces 
The Thatcher Furnace Company, 
“Thatcher” furnaces, boilers and ranges, 
New York, has made a special ap- 
propriation for a. business-paper, local 
newspaper, and direct-mail campaign 
during the next five months. This 
campaign, featuring the company’s 
trade figure “Your Warm Friend,” 
will start about June 1. The account 
is handled by Redfield, Fisher 
Wallace, Inc., New York. 


Appointments by The Outlook 
Company 

The Outlook Company has appointed 
Cole and Freer, publishers’ representa- 
tives, Chicago, as Western advertising 
representatives of The Outlook. 

Sweeney and Price, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Boston, have been appointed 
New England representatives of The 
Outlook. 








INK May 31, 1523 


Country Girl a Real Factor 
in Millinery Buying 

The country girl may not be 
extravagant but each year she is «lose 
behind the city girl in_ style a: in 
gprohscing, Frank P. Blumenfe!: of 

ilwaukee told the forty-fifth <emi- 
annual convention of the Millinery 
Jobbers Association at Chicago recently, 
“This is due,” he said, “to the auto- 
mobile and to good roads. The girl 
in the small town reads the advertise. 
ments and is no longer satisfied with 
the creations of the home town milliner, 
The small town milliner is being forced 
to buy at the large wholesale dic‘ricts 
and carry the same hats that are being 
sold by city retailers.” About seventy- 
five Middle Western jobbers attended 
the convention. 


F. W. Lines, Jr., with “The 


Shoe Retailer” 


F. W. Lines, Jr., has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of The 
Shoe Retailer and The Hosiery Re- 
tailer, Boston. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the McE!wain 
Chicago Company, shoes, and more re 
cently has been with the Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, as a 
representative in the Middle West. 


D. J. Brady Joins The Pratt & 


Lindsey Company 

Donald J. Brady has joined the pro- 
duction department of The Pratt & 
Lindsey Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Mr. Brady was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of Kohler Industries, piano manufac- 
turers, New York. 


V. R. Larsen with A. 


Schrader’s Sons 

Victor R. Larsen, for the last four 
years membership and publicity di- 
rector of. the Brooklyn Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association, has been 
appointed advertising manager of A. 
Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, sub- 
marine armor and brass fittings. 


E. H. Shepard to Direct 


Holley Carburetor Sales 

The Holley Carburetor Company, 
Detroit, has appointed E. H. Shepard 
general sales manager of the company. 
For the last twelve years he has been 
with the Stromberg Motor Devices 
Company and until recently was man- 
ager of its Detroit branch. 


Philip Ritter Buys Volkmann 


Agency 

Philip Ritter, president of The 
Philip Ritter Company, Inc., has ac- 
uired sole ownership of the Volkmann 
dvertising Agency, New York, by 
purchasing the interest of Miss M. 
Landau. The Volkmann agency will «on- 
tinue as a separate organization. 
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FIRST! 


N the first four months of 1923, THE 
WORLD gained 26,000 lines of grav- 
ure advertising, or thirty-four times 

the combined net gain of the field. It thus 
enters the year far in the lead of its entire 
field in the matter of gains. 


GRAVURE ADVERTISING 
First. Four Months of Year 
Gain Percent 
THE WORLD . 26,006 . . . 30% 
The Times . . 4,312 Loss . 1% Loss 
The Herald . . 10,512Loss . 10% Loss 
The Tribune. . 31,454Loss . 15% Loss 


THE WORLD GRAVURE has consistently 
stood first among New York gravure 
sections in the ratio of its advertising 
gains. It has become a value to be 
reckoned with in the adequate merchan- 
dising of the New York market. 





MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING Forp BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Derroit 
MARKET AND THIRD STS. TrTLD INSURANCE BLDG. SECURITIES BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Los ANGELES, CALIF. SEATTLE, Wasu. 
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Ministers Should Ring Door- 
bells; Churches Should 


Advertise 

At the Philadelphia conference of the 
Lutheran Synod of East Pennsylvania 
Dr. Ross Stover, pastor of the 
Messiah Lutheran Church, emphasized 
the great importance of advertising 
church work. .In part he said: “We 
must advertise the church if we want 
it to hold its own. We must take. gen- 
erous space in the newspapers and have 
attractive advertisements. The church, 
in order to be a successful undertaking, 
needs publicity as much as any business 
enterprise and the only way in which 
it can get the kind of publicity it needs 
is by advertising widely in the dailies. 

“Another factor in making business 
enterprises successful is salesmanship. 
The church can easily adopt salesman- 
ship to its advantage. The ministers 
and laymen of our church should ring 
doorbells and keep our people busy, 
not only on Sundays, but during the 
week. The only way to make the church 
hold its own is by constant persistence 
in church work by -the laity. We must 
interest the laity by popularizing our 
cause through advertising.” 


Bank Advertises for 
Vacationists’ Accounts 


The Atlantic Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, Atlantic City, N. J., which is 
only an hour’s train ride from Phila- 
delphia, is running a series of news- 
paper advertisements’ in © Philadelphia 
and other cities from which it draws 
its summer population, to solicit sum- 
mer bank accounts. “Without terminat- 
ing your present banking connections, 
we suggest opening a new account with 
us,” states the copy, which points out 
to the vacationist the convenience of 
a bank account while away from home. 


Allan P. Ames to Form Own 
Advertising Business 


Allan P. Ames has resigned as pub- 
licity director of the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee, effective June 1. 
He will engage in business for himself 
with offices at New. York where he will 
conduct a trade association advertising 
service. Mr. Ames had been  pub- 
licity director of the coffee committee 
for the last four years and during part 
of that time he acted as assistant man- 
ager of the National Coffee Roasters 
Association. 


The Value of Advertising as a 


Time-Saver in Business 
In addressing a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
at Philadelphia, I. D. Carson, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, stated that advertising is 
the annihilator of time. ‘‘Manufac- 
turers,” he said, “who have figured on 
certain increases in a definite time have 
found that with the aid of advertis'ng 
they have attained the goal in less than 

half the time originally estimated.” 
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Aims to Make Billiards Popu!ar 
with Educational Copy 


Can advertising increase tron: 
for a billiard parlor? ‘The Hippodre.ss 
Billiard Academy of Buffalo believes it 
can and has been running small dow’ /e- 
column display in ffalo newspapers 
for about two months. The management 
of the Hippodrome believes that adver. 
tising is helping its business. It pl:.ns 
to continue the campaign indefinitely. 
The copy is designed to do away wh 
the impression which exists in he 
minds of some people that billiards is 
not exactly a game for gentlemen and 
that it is something’ to be associated 
with saloons and gambling houses. ‘he 
pecan points out the charms of the 
a and maintains that “the Hippo- 
rome academy has always set a high 
standard for quality and refinement.” 


Montreal Publicity Association 
Election 


Fred W. Stewart was __ elected 
honorary president and H. S. Van- 
Scoyoc, was elected president, at the 
annual meeting of the Montreal Pub- 
licity Association. Other officers elected 
were: First vice-president, H. F. Ken- 
yon; second vice-president, A. N. Sainte- 
Marie, and secretary-treasurer, Charles 
N. Valiquet. 

Directors elected for the ensuing 
year are: J. D. Adam, H. Barth- 
olomew, H. S. Beecher, George C. 
Baber, N. W. Crawford, esta 
Holmes, J. C. Leroux, J. D. McCallum, 
L. W. O’Donnell, A. Renaud, R. C. 
Ronalds, J. A. Stewart, W. B. Tingle, 
H. G. Vaillant, Henri Viau, and D. L. 
Weston. 


W. J. Crowley, Publishers’ 
Representative at Montreal 


William J. Crowley has resigned as 
advertising manager of otor Trade, 
Toronto, to engage in business for him- 
self as a publishers’ representative with 
offices at Montreal. For the last 
thirteen years Mr. Crowley has been 
with the advertising department of H. 
Gagnier, Limited, and its successor, the 
Consolidated Press, Limited. 


Meyercord Company Appoints 
W. L. Griffin 


_W. L. Griffin has been made adver 
tising manager of The Meyercord 
Company, Chicago manufacturer ot 
decalcomania transfers. He was former- 
lv advertising manager of the National 
X-Ray Reflector Company, Chicago. 


With Gilman, Nicoll & Rut}- 
man 


James A. McGrath, recently with the 
New York Morning Telegraph, has 
oined the New York staff of Gilman, 

icoll & Ruthman, publishers’ rep:e- 
sentatives, New York. He was former: 
ly with the New York Herald. 
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A total of 117,905 full-paid 
subscriptions for Hearst’s 
International Magazine has 
been received since October 


Ist, 1922. 


This is a gain of 182% over 
the 41,733 subscriptions re- 
ceived during the same period 
in the previous years. 


The subscription growth of 
Hearst’s International Maga- 
zine is following right in line 
with the startling gains being 
made in the newsstand sale. 
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wea = Don’t leave 
fuze retail display 
| to chance 


Every day your goods find new competitors 
for public attention in the retail ‘store. 
Under these conditions you need to make 
sure that your product receives the best 
possible display. 

The Brooks Display Container (Patented) 
will secure such display for you. It is 
remarkably attractive and efficient. ‘ Its 
purpose and construction are obvious to the 
retailer, and he gives it the best counter 
location. 


You can determine what the retail display 
of your product will be. 


Write us about your requirements. 
Send sample of product and desig- 
nate number of units to be packed in 
a container. Also please specify 
any preference of design and colors. 


BROOKS BANK. NOTE.CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS conrainex 


: | acme Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising 











The Misuse and Abuse of the Word 


“Free” 


in Advertising 


Nc Only the Cause of Great Loss to Ignorant and Credulous Readers 
of Advertising, but a Great Harm to Legitimate Advertising 


ecial Washington Correspondence 

Dn the watchfulness of 
the Post Office Department, 
numerous complaints and_ cease 
an! desist orders of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the excellent 
work of The National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, and the efforts of 
scores of publications to banish 
the various forms of false and 
misleading ‘ free” advertising, the 
evil persists and is undoubtedly the 
most costly present abuse of ad- 
vertising. The condition is per- 
tinently stated in a circular re- 
cently published by a well-known 
farm paper by these paragraphs: 
“To literally interpret the ad- 
vertisements in many publications, 
even of the present time, every- 
thing is ‘free’ The farmer is 
offered free seeds, free trees, free 


paint and free anything that would 


serve as sucker bait. The house- 
wife is allured to expect any utility 
free from a package of needles to 
a fur coat and a suburban lot. 
“The fake, of course, attracts 
only the weak and the gullible; 
but the deceit destroys the value of 
these papers for legitimate adver- 
tising and tends to weaken the 
efficiency of all advertising.” 
There are several well defined 
classes of these dishonest “free” 
advertisements. One, which is 
probably the most prevalent, offers 
a free prize to those who solve 
some simple puzzle or rebus, or 
to the winners of some very simple 
contest. Those who reply, never 
hearing from the advertiser di- 
rectly, naturally think that they 
failed in the correct solution; but 
their names are used to build up 
a “sucker list” for the later direct- 
mail selling of some stock or 
other scheme. 
Another large class offers a 
ree” premium in order to sell 
something else. Typical of this 
class, a page advertisement in two 
colors, published recently in one of 


“ 


the household magazines, illus- 
trates both a large and a small 
rug and, with much red ink, fea- 
tures in bold type, “FREE Hearth, 
Rug . . . No Money Down. . 
brussels Rug . _ FREE Hearth 
Rug.” A reading of the inter- 
spersed copy reveals the fact that 
if the large rug is bought on cer- 
tain stated terms the small rug will 
be given as a premium. 

Stull another class is made up 
of advertisements that offer pre- 
miums to children and others for 
the peddling .of soaps, baking 
powder, toilet articles and other 
cheap goods. These advertisements 
frequently illustrate articles that 
are desired by children, and by 
offering them “absolutely free” 
they attract many replies. The 
goods to be peddled usually to the 
va.ue of five or ten dollars at re- 
tail, are then shipped with the 
proposition to sell them, remit the 
money, and then receive the pre- 
mium advertised. “free.” Many of 
such advertisers employ dishonest, 
brutal collection methods, and de- 
liver premiums of inferior quality 
only under pressure. 


HOW TO GET A FORD “FREE” 


Scores of advertisements of 
these kinds can be quickly found. 
One, recently clipped, and prob- 
adly belonging to the first class 
mentioned, announces in bold type, 
“Ford Sedan Free,” and then, “You 
can win this ideal all-year car. 
Can you solve this puzzle? Try 
it and send your answer today. 
Surely you want this fine new 
latest model Ford Sedan.” The 
puzzle is a series of numbers cor- 
responding to the letters of the 
alphabet, and its obvious solution 
appears to be “Auto Free.” 

Another illustrates and offers a 
“FREE Baseball Outfit,” with that 
headline, and the text reads, ‘Rush 
your name and address and we 
will tell you how you can get this 
Baseball Outfit, consisting of Base- 
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ball Suit, Cap, Fielder’s Glove; 
Live League Baseball, Catcher’s 
Mitt, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Write : at once for FREE Baseball 
utfit.” 


Unfortunately, the many igno-° 
rant and credulous people who an- © 


swer these advertisements seldom 
complain, for they do not know 
their rights in the matter, and they 
are usually timid or fearful about 
invoking the law. However, com- 
plaints do reach the Post Office 
Department, and they are always 
investigated. 


THE POSTAL DEPARTMENT'S POWERS 


The Department cannot bar 
from the mails publications carry- 
ing advertisements of the kind un- 
less fraud can be legally proved, 
and the securing of sufficient evi- 
dence is difficult in most cases, 
even when the advertising is ob- 
viously misleading. But the De- 
paftment can and does hold up 
the delivery of publications carry- 
ing advertisements that are being 
investigated. 

As a rule, this makes little dif- 
ference to the publishers of medi- 
ums which carry a large volume 
of “free” advertising. It is one 
of the risks of the business, and 
the occasional delay in delivery of 
the publications does not materially 
affect collections for advertising. 
But the legitimate advertiser, who 
is sometimes attracted to such 
publications by low rates and large 
circulations, pays a heavy cost, un- 
known to himself, when the medi- 
ums are held up for weeks or 
months while the Post Office De- 
partment is investigating the char- 
acter of the company he allows his 
advertising to keep. 

One recent advertisement now 
under consideration at Washing- 
ton is attractively illustrated with 
before-and-after photographs. The 
heading, in bold italics, makes the 
claim, “Naturally Curly Hair in 
20 Minutes with Marvelous New 
Spanish Liquid,” and the subhead- 
ing, “Delightful elixir of Span- 
ish herbs ‘makes any hair soft, 
lustre and wavy—and keeps it 
so! 

The text is set in two columns. 
and there is nothing to arrest the 
glance but three small pen draw- 
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ings and a caption set in large bo! 
type above the centre of the sec- 
ond column. This caption reac; 
“Free Distribution $3.50 Bottl< 
qualified by “(Only one to 
family)” in smaller type.- 

The writer asked several inte’ |; 
gent women to look over this a‘ 
vertisement, and, without readi:; 
the text of the special offer, t: | 
him just what they understood : 
rest of the advertisement to mez. 
Without exception, they said that 
they understood it to offer then 
a regular $3.50 bottle of the pre; 
aration without any cost what- 
ever, limiting the offer to one 
bottle to a family. 

The first two paragraphs of the 
special offer deal with the adver- 
tiser’s anxiety to give the prepara- 
tion “a wide public distribution 
quickly,” the “very costly ingredi- 
ents” of the curler, and the state- 
ment that $3.50 will be the retail 
price “when we distribute it through 
the drug stores later on.” The 
“free” distribution offer is as 
follows: 

“But right now, we are anxious 
to make friends for it as rapidly 
as possible in all parts of the coun- 
try. So we have decided to dis- 
tribute the first 10,000 bottles at 
the net cost of production and 
handling—without one cent of 
profit. We have figured this down 
to $1.87, which includes preparing 
and compounding the herbs, bot- 
tling, packing and shipping the 
liquid. But this offer, it must be 
understood, is open to only one 
member of any single family. 

“You need send no money. 
Merely sign and mail the coupon 
below.” It is then explained that 
it will be necessary only to pay 
the postman $1.87, “plus a few 
cents postage,” and that! after a 
five-day trial, the bottle may be 
returned “if you are not delighted 
with results,” and the money re- 
funded. 

Comment as to the legitimacy 
and fairness of advertising of that 
kind is unnecessary. Whether or 
not it deserves to be published in 
any magazine or newspaper can 
be promptly determined by check- 


‘ing up this outline of the_adver- 


tisement in ‘question! with Bulletin 
No, 49 of The National Vigilance 
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Food Advertising in New York 


Du:ing the month of April, 1923-2, compiled from the report 
of the Statistical Department of the New York Evening Post. 


EVENING, NEWSPAPERS 

: 1923 1922 
Glebe . ; : ; : : . 81,762 56,500 
Journal ¢ ‘ ; . - 68,254 55,000 
World : , ‘ . ‘ - 62,874 47,232 
Sun ; P ; ‘ ‘ : L 27,954 
Mail . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; F 12,866 
i. ae ; ‘ , , ¥ x 5,162 
Telegram. ‘ : , ‘ : 2,612 
Eagle : , : ; ; 40,486 
Standard Union , ‘ é : , 23,474 
Brooklyn Times . ‘ ‘ ; , 14,444 


417,094 285,730 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS (Excluding Sunday) 


American ; - 16,488 15,136 
Herald ; : : : : g 2,720 7,156 
Times ; ; a ; ; : 12.174 15,982 
Tribune é ; ; ; -. 11,260 8,802 
World “ ‘ é ; j ; 2,754 7,522 
Commercial ; : ; ; ; 7,124 7,826 
News : ; , ; . 14,616 13,402 








67,136 75,830 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


American. 12,548 
Herald r : ‘ ; : a 6,296 

Times : , 3 ‘ , , 5,670 

Tribune : m - r : . 6,920 

World : : ; ; : : 5,930 

News ‘ ‘ é 

Telegram 

Eagle ‘ 

Standard Union 

Brooklyn Times . 





Food advertisers seek to sell the women and overwhelmingly 
prefer the evening newspaper, as indicated by the figures. 


The Globe prints more food advertising than all seven of 
the six day morning newspapers combined. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


MEMBER A.B.c. JASON ROGERS, Publisher member a. B. c. 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., Special Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Cammittee, which has been adopted 
as the policy of a number of publi- 
cations, and which is here quoted 
in full: 


MISUSE OF THE WORD “FREE” 
IN ADVERTISING 


A widespread misuse of the word . 


“Free” in advertising has resulted in de- 
ception and fraud being practiced on the 
public, It has developed competition 
which is unfair and prejudicial to legiti- 
mate Lusiness and has done much to de- 
crease the public’s confidence in advertis- 
ing rear. 

e” should never be used in adver- 
tising where the securing of the article 
advertised is dependent on the obligation 
to purchase something else in conjunction 
with it or to perform a service of some 
sort to obtain it. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary brings 
this out clearly in the following defini- 
tion of “Free’’ 

“Gratuitous, not subject to some 
particular authority or obligation, 
furnished without cost or payment, 
not confined, restrained or restricted, 
nor united or combined with any- 
thing else.” 

The abuse of the word in advertising 
has become so_ prevalent that it has 
caused unjustified suspicion to rest 
even upon | advertising in which the 
word “Free” is used properly and truth- 
fully. Further than this, the attempt of 
careless and unthinking advertisers to 
fool the public into believing they are 
getting something for nothing, by 
diverting or disguising the charge for 
it, has opened wide the door for prac- 
tices bordering on fraud which could 
not exist if the word “Free” were kept 
within its truthful definition. 

Legitimate advertisers and_ publica- 
tions are called upon to assist in stamp- 
ing out the present wides read and 
dangerous abuse of the word “FREE” 
in advertising. 


Recently, Acting Solicitor H. J. 
Donnelly of the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, explained 
some of the difficulties confronting 
the Government in stopping this 
kind of advertising. “It is the 
duty of all postmasters,” he said, 
“not to admit to the mails un- 
mailable matter of any kind, and 
publications containing fraudulent 
advertisements come under the un- 
mailable classification. If a post- 
master is in doubt as to the 
mailability of an advertisement, he 
withholds from mailing the pub- 
lication containing it and submits 
same to the Solicitor for a legal 
ruling. The word ‘free’ in ‘con- 


nection with advertising has a bad. 


reputation with the Department, 
and publications carrying adver- 
tisements which employ it are 
often held up in their delivery 
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while the ‘free’ offers: are being 
investigated. 

“Tn this class of ddvtebiotane: ats, 
the factor of fraud depends en- 
tirely on the way the word ‘free’ 
is used in each individual adyer- 
tisement. Frequently the word is 
used to attract attention and in- 
duce a reading of the rest of the 
copy which contains qualifications, 
While this may be deceptive, the 
entire advertisement with its quuli- 
fying statements would have to be 
considered before it could be ‘e- 
termined whether the proposition 
is fraudulent and forbidden by the 
postal fraud statutes. 

“Many propositions of the kind 
are investigated by the Depart- 
ment, and while the immediate 
result of an investigation in some 
cases may be only the holding up 
of the delivery of, the publication 
carrying the advertisement under 
suspicion, investigations of ‘free’ 
advertisements frequently lead to 
the discovery and proof of fraudu- 
lent practices. Often, while such 
advertisements cannot be proved 
fraudulent in themselves, they are 
used to secure the names of 
susceptible people for a later 
scheme involving such elements of 
fraud as enables the Department 
to take :the drastic action the law 
provides, such as the barring from 
the mails of the matter itself, the 
issuing of a fraud order against 
the advertiser, or the criminal 
prosecution of the offender.” 

Unfortunately, in the instance 
of misleading advertising of that 
kind, at least, the Federal Trade 
Commission has no police power; 
but it has been of invaluable ser- 
vice in suppressing a number of 
aan “free” offers. The other 

day, Commissioner Nelson B. 
Gaskill said that, to April 1 the 
Commission had issued a total of 
1,003 complaints on various kinds 
of unfair competition, and that 42 
per cent of this number involved, 
the question of false and mislead- 
ing advertising. 

- Of the -total of 424 formal com- 
plaints which have included, among 


_other allegations, charges ‘of mis- 


leading advertising and misbrand- 

ing, fifty-three have been dismissed, 

and 121 are now pending before 
(Continued on page 85) 
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pd In city circulation and trade area cir- 
lu- culation. be 

7 In local, territorial, domestic and for- 
are eign news and features (including 
of eight pages of ..rotogravure evéry 
- Sunday). 

nt In total advertising, national advertis- 
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For Hardware— 
and everywhere that there is use for a trade mark— 


Novar 
Nameplates 


3 DECALCOMANIE 


That “Goes On Forever” 


are recognized by large and small 
manufacturers as being far superior 
to perishable printed paper labels 


‘and: much more economical than 


metal plates. 


For permanent, brilliant and 
uniform reproductions, PALM, 
FECHTELER DECALCOMANIE 
has gained an unrivalled reputa- 
tion thru the years. 


Illustrations show the use of Novar 
Nameplates on the famous Stanley Tools. 





Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
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the Commission. In the remain- 
ing 250 cases, orders commanding 
the respondents to cease and desist 
fro. the practices complained of 
hav: been entered. Commissioner 
Ga. ‘<ill further stated that many 
of hese cases were concerned with 
the misleading use of the word 
“fre.” and furnished a number of 
cores of complaints from which 
the ‘ollowing statements are taken: 

(Cn the 28th of November, 1921, 
the Commission issued a complaint 
against Sol Goodman, Adolph 
Greenspan and Irvine Greenspan, 
pariners trading under the name 
and style of Solus Manufacturers 
Company. Paragraph One states 
that these respondents carry on 
business at Nashville, Tenn., ‘and 
are engaged, in part, in the busi- 
ness of buying at wholesale, 
razors, and selling same upon mail 
orders to the general public in 
various States of the United 
States; and respondents cause 
razors sold by them to be trans- 
ported to the purchasers thereof 
from the State of Tennessee 
through and into other States of 
the United States, and carry on 
such business in direct, active com- 
petition with other persons, part- 
nerships and corporations similarly 
engaged.” Paragraph Two con- 
tinues : 

“That respondents, in the course 
of their business as described in 
Paragraph One hereof, cause ad- 
vertisements to be published in 
newspapers and periodicals having 


general circulation throughout 
various States of the _ United 
States, in which advertisements 


the offer is made by respondents 
to send razors to prospective pur- 
chasers for free trial for a period 
of fifteen days, and that after 
such trial, if the customer should 
desire to purchase such razor, and 
send to respondents $1.95 in pay- 
ment of same, that respondents 
would then send to such customer 
a razor hone which is described 
ani represented in said advertise- 
ment to be ‘a fine $1.00 razor hone,’ 
free; the customer is further 
given the option of returning the 
razor without charge if he should 
no’ desire to purchase it after 
trying it.” 

he complaint then states . that 
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the razors were not manufactured 
by respondents, but were purchased 
from manufacturers at prices of 
approximately forty-five cents 
each, and were packed singly in 
containers on which was printed, 
“Solus Manufacturers Company. 
Price $3.50. Fully Warranted.” 
Regarding the “free” premium, 
Paragraph Four sets forth: 
“That the descriptions contained 
in respondents’ said advertisements 
of the razor hone which respon- 
dents offer to give free to custom- 
ers who purchase razors, is false 
and misleading, in that such hones 
are not ‘fine $1.00 razor hones,’ 
but are purchased by respondents 
at prices ranging from fifteen 
cents to twenty cents each, and 
are sold in due course of retail 
trade at about fifty cents each.” 


ACTION IS TAKEN 


The Federal Trade Commission 
pronounced this proposition false 
and misleading on several counts 
and intended by respondents to 
deceive the purchasing public, and 
ordered the respondents to cease 
and desist on March 6, 1922. 

Another complaint was issued 
on January 24, this year, against 
a Chicago firm. After describing 
the product and the nature of the 
business and the advertising, the 
complaint presents the proposition 
as follows: 

“The advertisements so pub- 
lished by said respondent contain 
language substantially as follows: 
‘We invite every reader who has 
gray hair, who suffers from itching 
sc2lp, dandruff or falling hair, to 
prove without risking a 
penny. Don’t put this off a day; 
send the coupon which not only en- 
titles you to receive the free trial 
privilege, but brings our valuable 
book on treatment of the hair free.’ 
The coupon states: ‘Please send 
me your free trial offer on . ; 
and your free book on treatment 
of the hair and scalp.’ When this 
coupon is received by the re- 
spondent a circular letter and 
booklet are sent to the party mail- 
ing this coupon, which letter 
states: ‘I am very glad indeed to 
comply with your request for 
booklet, which you will find en- 
closed. Our free trial offer of 
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results or money refunded will be 
found explained in the booklet. 
The free trial offer, as the attached 
booklet will show, consists of a 
guarantee that five bottles of . 

will restore the natural color ‘or 
the $7.50 paid therefor in advance 
will be refunded.” 

The Commission complained 
that the advertising was not only 
false and misleading and intended 
to deceive the public, but that re- 
spondents refunded only a very 
few of the requests for money 
back on the grounds that their 
preparation had not been used ac- 
cording to directions. 

These are typical of the com- 
plaints issued by the Commission 
which cover a number of varia- 
tions of the usual “free” offer. 
And the Commission also has is- 
sued complaints and cease and 
desist orders to sensational ad- 
vertisers of “free credit,” when, 
as a matter of fact, substantial 
discounts were given for cash. 
Regarding all such cases, Com- 
missioner Gaskill said: 

“Where the word ‘free’ is used 
as a trap to induce someone to 
enter into a financial obligation, 
or to pay more for something sold 
in connection with a free offer 
than the article is reasonably 
worth, we have regarded the use 
of the word ‘free’ as a false repre- 
sentation and have issued com- 
plaints and cease and desist orders 
against such practice.” 

Many of the cases brought to 
the attention of the Commission 
do not seem to be as obviously 
false and misleading as the prop- 
Ositions indicated by the adver- 
tisements described earlier in this 
article. Hence the reputable ad- 
vertising men and women of the 
country could do much by an- 
swering as many misleading “free” 
advertisements as possible, and 
furnishing the Commission with 
clippings, material and evidence on 
which to base complaints and 
cease and desist orders, which are 
invariably effective. 

A great deal could be done, also, 
in collecting evidence by which the 
Post Office Department could hold 
up the delivery of mediums that 
specialize in the misleading “free” 
advertising and bar from the 
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mails those which carry fraudulent 
offers. 

“Free” advertisements are ‘ar 
costlier than they appear to be. 
There is no doubt that they 
cause the loss of many thousaiids 
of dollars every year on the part 
of ignorant and credulous peo;le, 
who can ill afford to lose their 
money. But their cost to legiti- 
mate advertising is vastly greater 
in the suspicion they create and 
the resistance they build up to 
all advertising in the minds of 
innumerable people. 


Death of 
William C. Steigers 


ILLIAM C. STEIGERS, 

second vice-president of the 
Pulitzer Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and a pioneer St. Louis 
newspaper man, died in that city 
Friday, May 25, following a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was 77 
years old. 

Mr. Steigers began his news- 
paper advertising career in 1868 
on the St. Louis Evening Dispatch, 
starting. as a collector on that 
paper. He was soon made adver- 
tising manager. Later he joined 
the staff of the Morning Times in 
a similar capacity. In 1878 he 
went to the Evening Post as ad- 
vertising manager and when the 
late Joseph Pulitzer acquired the 
Post and the Dispatch and con- 
solidated them into the Post-Dis- 
patch he retained the same posi- 
tion on that paper. 

He was identified with the Post- 
Dispatch continuously except in 
1895-96 during which time he was 
in the advertising department of 
the New York World. He te- 
turned to the Post-Dispatch in 
1897 and became business mana- 
ger. 

In recent years he was a director 
and second vice-president of the 
Pulitzer Publishing Company, pu)- 
lisher of the Post-Dispatch. 








With Bruce Morgan 
A. J. Mossman has joined the stiff 
of the Bruce Morgan Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 
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The Butterick Publishing 
Company announces the 


appointment of 





MR. RAY MAXWELL 


as 
MANAGER 
of the 
BUTTERICK QUARTERLIES 


e 


Mr. Maxwe tt, who has been 
associated with our Western 
Advertising Department, will 


now have his headquarters 
in New York 


BUT TERiC EK 
Publisher 
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Paul Revere ; 
Was an Advertising 
Dentist 


OUBTLESS many familiar 

with the fame of Paul Re- 
vere’s spoons will don their spec- 
tacles after noting the caption of 
an advertisement appearing in 
Boston newspapers: “Paul Revere 
Was a Dentist—He Believed in 
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Explaining Methods of Manu- 


facture to the Consumer 


The United States Rubber Compan. is 
using large newspaper space to tell tie 
public of “three new major and basic 
contributions to the art of rubber ma:u- 
facture” which it has patented, the si:me 
being the result of five years’ scientific 
development. The first, said to be the 
greatest forward step since the disco\: 
of vulcanization in 1839, is ca'led 
“sprayed rubber.” This is obtained by 
a process in which the latex, milky 
liquid from the rubber tree, is sprayed 
into superheated air which dries it. This 
method, it is claimed, pre- 
serves the natural proper- 
ties formerly impaired in 





fixing them. from Me. Baker. 





Wuereas many Perfons are fo 
unfortunate. as to lofe their fore Teeth by accident, scond, 1S. ; 
and otherways, to-their great Detriment not dnly |] Cord” tire in. which each 
in looks, but {peaking both in Public ond Private : 
ur This is to inform all fuch, shat they may bare 
them ve placed with falfe Ones, that looks as well 
as the Natural, add anfwers the End of Speaking to 
allintentsby PZUL REVERE: Goldfmith 
near the hed of Dr. Clark’s Wharf, -BOSTON. — 

o%e All Perfons who have had falfe Teeth fixt by 
Mr. John Baker, Surgeon-Dentift; and they have 
got loofe (asthey will in Time ) may have them 
faltened by the above, who Itarot the Method of 


coagulation of the latex by 
smoke or chemicals, 
Second, is the new “web 


cord of the fabric is im- 
pregnated and surrounded 
with natural rubber from 
the pure latex, no cross tie- 
threads being used. The 
result claimed is greater 
strength, elasticity and 
longer wear. 

Third, is the “‘flat-band 
process” of building a cord 
tire based on the discovery 
that uniformity of length, 
angle and tension of the 
cords means a balanced tire, 
uniform and gradual wear, 








and high puncture resis- 


AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT PROCLAIMED PAUL REVERE tance. In a ‘35x5 Royal 


AS A DENTIST 


Advertising.” Could their authen- 
ticity be established, the crowned 
molars of many a New England 
ancestor might be wrested from 
the tomb’s privacy and equally 
treasured with the historic spoons. 

The Massachusetts Gazette of 
September 8, 1768, bears witness 
to the fact that Paul advertised 
his ability to fix teeth. An adver- 
tisement inserted by him in that 
publication is reproduced here- 
with. 

‘Dr. McKnight, Inc., “modern 
painless dentistry,” Boston, is 
using a reproduction of the orig- 
inal advertisement, as given above, 
to illustrate the progress in dental 
methods since Revolutionary War 
days. 


Fleischmann Company Reports 
Profit for First Quarter 


‘The Fleischmann Company, “Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast,” New York, for the 
first three months of 1923 reports sales 
of $9,664,290 and net profit from 
operations of $2,038,572. 


Cord,”’ for instance, it is 
stated there are 19,000 in- 
dividual cords. 


Investment Slant Given in 
Electrical Dealers Copy 


Eight electrical firms of Columbus, O., 
beneath the advertising name, “Pro- 
gressive Electrical Merchants,” are joiut- 
ly using large space in local newspapers 
to sell the idea that keeping house elec- 
trically is also keeping it economically— 
being a saving in time, labor, trouble 
and expense. The investment slant is 
given to the buying of an_ electric 
washer and electric ironer, which while 
costing less than $400, save $100 to $150 
antiually in laundry bills. And $100, it 
is pointed out is the interest at 5 per 
cent on a $2,000 investment. 


New Company Takes Over the 
Perfex Radiator Company 


The Racine Radiator Company is thie 
name of a new company which has 
been formed at Racine, Wis., to take 
over from receivership the business of 
the Perfex Radiator Company of that 


city. 

D. T. MacLeod is president-treasurer 
of the new organization. F. M. Young, 
vice-president, and Alexander, 
secretary. The business will continue 
under the general management of Mr. 
Young, who has conducted its operatioa 
since the early part of 1919. 
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$20,000,000 in One Job 


The Castleton cut-off of the New York Central R. R. is one of 
the railway market’s many sizeable things—great projects 
that require volume, quality, and variety. The volume of 
building construction is now greater than at any time in the 
history of the railroads. 


Advertising’s opportunity is in every construction need—every 
road’s equipment—every building’s offices—every shop’s ma- 
chinery—and the maintenance of all. 


Advertising shows its hand most favorably in the products and 
mechanics now used, and the authorized expenditure of over 
a $1,000,000,000.00 in 1923, means that advertised merchan- 
dise will appear on thousands of requisitions. 


In this great market, our chief service is in giving’ factful 
cooperation that will lead sales departments into accomplish- 
ment. 


SIMMONS - BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


“The House of Transportation” 


30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 





Simmons~BoarpMAN Pus.ications 


au 








Ohe very 


| extensive poster advertising, of 
Yeast Foam Tablets carries an outdoor ” 
; atmosphere that is effectively 
presented through the medium of 
Outdoor Advertisin3 





CHICAGO 


_ Harrison, Loomis and Broadway and 5th Ave. 
' — Congress Streets at 25th Street 
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POTENTIALS 


We are not content to reach and serve 
the 35,000 major stores of America— 
stores that do 75% of America’s busi- 


ness in dry goods, apparel and allied 


EE RT IE I TS: OSL” ee 


lines—that serve over 65,000,000 


people. 


Our minds are set on the 100% mark 
—we admit no lesser limit—we accept 
the implied challenge to utmost effort 
in a race we run alone. 


To an advertiser, 75% control of his 
entire market is an almost impossible 
goal. We, in our sphere, have passed 
that mark. Thus we have for rent, 


ground capable of producing untold 
plenty—if sown with the right seed 


— if cultivated earnestly and consis- 
tently. 


THE ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
































Setting the Stage for Direct Mail 


To Be More Specific, the User Must Have a True Conception of What 
Constitutes Direct-Mail Advertising 


By Lister Raymond Alwood 


Pp‘ OOR old hunchbacked effemi- 
nate Alexander Pope—the 
seventeenth-century poet of stately 

riods and pianola rhymed blank 
verse—for all his shortcomings, 
ised to uncover many a high-assay 
ugget of wisdom in his prospect- 
ing of the platitudinous. 

(Three of his sapient sayings 
me so patly into mjnd on setting 
down the caption of this article 
that one hardly knows which to 
choose for text and which to dis- 
card. Shall we rally round that 
timeproof truism: 


The proper study of mankind is man 
or that deservedly deathless 


But Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Or—shall we set forth along the 

lines of 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing; 

He must drink deep who tastes the 
Pierian spring. 

Yes, this latter is our slant— 
for notice how that first line hits 
off so truly the state of mind of 
many direct-mail users of today! 
And when I say “user” my audi- 
ence. knows by instinct, of course, 
that I do not refer to those big 
organizations which apply direct 
mail to the maximum of its pur- 
pose and capacity, and therefore 
lie totally outside our. present 
purview. 

Our concern here is with the 
new user, the first-time user, the 
about-to-user — those individuals 
and groups who. actually . consti- 
tute the great bulk of the direct- 
mailers of tomorrow. It is these 
tyro direct advertisers who have 
acquired, some by a smattering of 
superficial study, most by hearsay, 
and all by tradition; the “little 
knowledge” of direct mail. 

For instance, you have regularly 
met, in the offices and. .conversa- 


tions of many manufacturers and 
sales agencies, the following fal- 
lacies : 

(1) That direct mail is the same 
thing as “circularizing.” 

(2) That direct mail 
same thing as mail order. 

(2) That direct mail consists of 
folders—preferably printed in red 
and black—and big. The redder, 
blacker and bigger, the more truly 
direct mail. And if direct mail per 
se is good, then the redder-blacker- 
bigger kind is, per se, “gooder.” 

(4) That the vital printed-mat- 
ter elements are (a) Close-up of 
the founder, or president; (b) 
giant picture of the product; (c) 
cuts of the board of directors; 
(d) a picture of the factory ; and 
(e) not too much ‘ ‘type matter.” 

(5) That “we mustn’t say any- 
thing unusual, you know. Brass 
tacks; hit ’em: between the eyes— 
nothin’ literary.” You know the 
wheeze. 

(6) That all letters, if any, 
must not run over one page. 

(7) That a “flood of inquiries” 
must follow the first shot, or 
there’s no use sending out more 
material. 

And so on, as ad libitum as you 
care to make the list, almost. 

There is no desire to set these 
bogies up at random and knock 
them down, merely as an exhibi- 
tion of mental gymnastics. Among 
Printers’ INK’s readership there 
must be some with certain misfit 
notions about direct mail—whom 
even this briefest mention of the 
subject will stimulate to a better 
viewpoint. And while one’s own 
risk in so doing, of course, lies 
in the reader’s thinking that direct 
mail (as “this here writer puts 
it”) shouldn’t have anything to do 
with “circulars”; with “folders 
printed in red and black—or big”; 
with “horse-sense copy”; with 
“brief” letters, or with “inquiries,” 
it should be apparent that the big 


is the 
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distinction lies in having a broad, 
balanced, basic conception of the 
medium that sees these specific 
items as details only—irritating, 
however, because many novice 
users in their thinking and plan- 
ning stop there. Or—put it this 
way: they don’t say, “Come, let 
us think out a careful way to ap- 
ply direct mail to our business.” 
They say, “Come, let us get out a 
big folder in red and black; put 
in the factory and board of direc- 
tors; don’t have too much reading 
matter, because people don’t read 
advertising, anyhow; and get a lot 
of inquiries in.” There ts a dif- 
ference, isn’t there, Watson? 

In truth, the conscientious 
direct-mail user objects to users 
of “little knowledge” insisting that 
“st” must be a circular; that “it” 
must be red and black, and big; 
that “it” must be sparsely settled 
by units of the English language; 
that “it” must be very horse-sensy 
and bring back a lot of inquiries, 
etc., etc. 

The one true answer to all these 
postulates and expostulates being, 
in the language of none other than 
my own dad, “It all depends.” I 
used, as a kid (he is a doctor), 
to ask him if quinine or absinthe 
or nutmegs or whatever habitant 
of the pharmacopoeia my small in- 
telligence happened to focus on, 
was good for this or that defect 
of the human economy, and he 
would invariably say, “It all de- 
pends.” He still says it—whether 
we talk art, politics, religion, 
music, medicine, or the latest faux 
pas of the newest Public Figure. 

So in direct mail, it all depends. 
It depends on ten dozen things— 
climate, customs, population and 
time of year; on _ size, color, 
weight, uses, price, competition 
and what not, of the product; on 
mentality and condition of servi- 
tude of the buyer; on size, loca- 
tion, facilities, drawbacks, ex- 
clusive advantages and what not, 
of the store, the factory, the in- 
stitution, the society, the indi- 
vidual or the municipality that 
pays the advertising bills. In fact, 
whether red-and-black-and-big, cir- 
culars, short copy, etc., are essen- 
tials, depends on everything. 
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Now, before we call for a mc 
tion to adjourn, let’s look at this 
question of sales letter (or printe:! 
matter) copy for a moment—it; 
length and its kind. 

First, second, seventeenth an: 
last, it must sell, 

How? Very much as a sales 
man sells, That, in turn, should 
really answer your question of 
how-long for your letter. 

The average one-page sale 
letter runs from 200 to 300 words 
Read one aloud. How long di‘ 
it take you? Say two minute 
and a quarter. 


A COMPARISON WITH A SALESMAN 


Can your salesman (we assume 
he’s a first-class one; and “ordi 
nary” only adds to the sum total 
of evil in the world) “sell” th: 
subject of your letter to his pros- 
pect in two and a quarter minutes? 

Perhaps he can. “It all de- 
pends.” If you’re certain he can, 
by virtue of all factors honestly 
considered, then a one-page letter 
will do. Of course ‘that question 
in itself depends on the question, 
What do you expect him to sell? 
Initial interest in the idea? Or 
actual desire for the thing the 
idea represents: the thing to be 
finally paid for? There’s a whale 
of a difference. Experts feel a 
small, good-value, low or medium 
priced article may lay its whole 
burden for the order on the let- 
ter. But beyond a few dollars as 
the outside price limit, the real 
sales problem is one of initial in- 
terest only. Then your letter can 
be short (we have so far said 
nothing of its quality) and the 
mine-laying operations fall to a 
sales booklet, to follow-ups and 
the rest of. your customary cam- 
paign equipment. 

If your sales proposition could 
easily run to an eight-page letter 
in the telling—nixio! Put punch 
and want-to aplenty into a letter. 
then put the proposition into an 
eight-page (or more) booklet. 
Sent later on request, or along 
with the letter—“it all depends.” 

As for the kind of copy—let 
fools rush in where angels fea: 
to argue. What kind of talk do 
salesmen use? No two talk quite 
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Woutd You Call 
Thea SOME Market? 


During the first five months this year 


rsmce PNG ineerin 
“sess” News-Recor 


has put its readers in touch with awarded 
contracts totaling more than 


$900,000,000 


in the buying of material and equipment 
for which News-Record ad-pages naturally 
form the “‘Buyer’s First Aid” 





Fo > > 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD Mere 48¢- 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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the same way—standardization by 
intensive training and schooling to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But 
they all talk to sell. And they all 
do sell exactly as they are sincere, 
truthful, clear, interesting, con- 
vincing and persuasive—the six 
qualities that your copy must have 
to ring the bell on your own 
literal or figurative cash register. 

The specifications are easy to put 
down; but not easy to live up to. 
If they were, we could all be mak- 
ing out bigger income tax checks, 
and business would be more nearly 
a vocation with two a’s in it. 


Single Standard 
Cement—an Advertis- 
ing Talking Point 


SINGLE standard cement 

specification became an ac- 
complished fact and was recog- 
nized by all established organiza- 
tions in the United States in 1921. 
The development of this standard 
was traced by F. W. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, in an address read be- 
fore the Fabricated Production 
Group of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, at the recent annual 
convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce at New York. Prior 
to the formulation of the single 
cement specification, Mr. Kelley 
said, many engineers and archi- 
tects seemed to feel that it was 
necessary to add to an old cement 
specification some new require- 
ment on each new job. 

“A compilation of ninety-one 
cement specifications,” Mr. Kelley 
reported, “made in 1898 by R. W. 
Lesley, showed that scarcely two 
were alike. In many cases, the 
specification requirements were 
contradictory, and if strictly fol- 
lowed, would sometimes impair 
the quality of the cement. The 
result was endless annoyance, con- 
fusion, delay, and difficulty for the 
consumer and the manufacturer 
alike. 

“At the present time, the stand- 


ard specification for cement is. 


almost universally used in this 
country. Thus we now have a 
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nation-wide quality standard {or 
portland cement voluntarily ac- 
cepted by both consumers and 
producers. It is the highest 
standard for cement in the world 
and has had an important effect 
in promoting, extending, and im- 
proving the use of concrete in this 
country. 

“The engineer and designer cen 
rely upon getting anywhere tiie 
standard quality cement contem- 
plated by the plans. Concrete cn 
be designed of definite strength 
and quality. Simple rules have 
been made by which even the in- 
experienced can, with care, get 
good concrete. Greater efficiency 
in production has been made pos- 
sible through continued operation 
on a standard product. A stand- 
ard product can always be kept in 
stock ready for use. Wider pro- 
duction of cement has been made 
possible by eliminating unneccs- 
sary limitations on raw materials. 
Better and cheaper concrete struc- 
tures are the net result.” 


Agents and Business Paper 
Publishers Meet at Chicago 


A get-together luncheon of the mem 
bers of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the Associated 
Business ‘apers, Inc., was held at 
Chicago on May 24. The meeting was 
similar to one held at New York on 
April 10 and was attended by more 
than two hundred members of both 
associations. 

“The cost of distribution is getting 
higher and the job of marketing is 
growing ‘more difficult,” Harry Tipper 
of Automotive Industries, chairman of 
the agency relations committee of The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., told the 
meeting. “Agencies and business papers 
must understand each other but under 
standing advertising is a far bigger job 
It is impossible for us to understand 
each other unless we understand the 
significance of the jobs we are working 
on.” he said. 

M. L. Wilson, of The Blackman Com 
pany, chairman of the committee on 
usiness papers of the American Assv 
ciation’ of Advertising Agencies, said 
that if "agencies are to improve adve: 
tising they must know and avail then 
selves more of. business-paper resources. 


— 
Des Moines, Ia., “Capital” 
Advances R. T. Kenworthy 


R. T. Kenworthy has been appointe! 
advertising manager of the Des Moine: 
Ta., Capital. He has been with th: 
Capital for a number of years an! 
succeeds Abe Levich who has resigned. 
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Your Big Point Gets 
a Big 
Position 








HIS is an instance of how you can use one of the 
distinctive Cleveland Folds to secure a strong, prom- 
inent position for the feature of your product that 
you desire most to bring to the attention of your prospect. 


It is only one of the many advantages which Cleveland folded 
pieces offer for creating selling effects in direct mail advertising. 


There are 210 different folds made on our machine, all of which 
have points that you as an advertising man can derive benefit 
from. 


Ask your printer about the Cleveland, and ask him for samples 
of Cleveland folds made from plain stock. You will be sur- 
prised how easy they make the work of laying out good dummies. 


The Cleveland will fold anything that any other folding ma- 
chine can fold. 





Fold It on a Cleveland Folder 





Tye [peveranofooine Macyine[o 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
Cleveland Ohio 
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See these exhibits 
at Atlantic City 


}HEN you visit the Industrial 

Advertising Section of the Exhibit 

of National Advertising at the Atlantic 

City Convention, look for the advertis- 
ing o| the companies listed here. 


_ 
a 


Adveriisements of most of these clients will 
be exhibited—and in some instances com- 
plete campaigns will be shown. 


As our name will not appear on this adver- 
el tising (the rules of the Industrial Advertis- 


— 
ft ing Association do not permit it) we take 
this means for calling attention to the exhibit 
of the work of our organization. 
Anchor Post Iron Works Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 
Associated Business Papers, Jenkins Bros, 
Ine. Kent Company, Inc. 
e a 6 Ineutated Wire & Kerr Turbine Co. 
. "Bakelite Corporation Lecourtenay Company 
Mica Insulator Co. 
Clemson Bros., Inc. M h 
Continental Radio & Elec- jorse Chain Co. 
trie Corpn. Neptune Meter Company 
Cowan Truck Company Nitrogon Electric Co., Inc. 
Debevoise Company Permutit Company 
Easton Car & Construction Rome Brass and Copper 
“4 Co. Company 
Blectric Hoist Manufac- Rome Manufacturing Co. 
} turers’ Assn’ tRome Wire Company 
Ford Chain Block Co. Shepard Electric Crane & 
y Gifford-Wood Co. Hoist Co. 
Hayward Company Waterbury Company 





*Includes General Bakelite Co., Condensite Co., and 
Redmanol Chem. Prod. Co. 


tAssociated Companies, 


RICKARD 


6 COM PANY, INC. 


PRODUCTIVE PUBLICITY 
25 SPRUCE STREET, NEWYORK CUIY 








Industrial Advertising Association 


As a member of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association, we compliment 
the Officers and Directors on their 
activities during the Association’s 
first .year. We believe that the 
advertising of products used in in- 
dustry has a growing future and 
that any movement for the bet- 
terment of copy, art and selling 
methods will be for the good of 
business in general. 
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Nev Officers of the Dallas 


Advertising League 
At the annual meeting of the Dallas 


Adv: «tising ague, erbert Stell- 
macier, Vogel & Stellmacher, was 
elec d president to -succeed ‘Milburn 
Hob on, United Advertising _Corpora- 
tion The other officers elected were: 


Firs. vice-president, L. F. McKay; sec- 
ond vice-president, Isham J. Osborne; 
secr' tary-treasurer, Knox + Armstrong, 
and as members of its board of di- 
rectors: Harry G. Guy, Albert Swin- 
sky, J. Dawson and W. P. Hardwick. 
Mr. Hobson will continue on the board 
of  irectors. 

e chairman of the Vigilance Com- 
mitt'e is Hugo Swan. 


Candy Publications to Change 


Names 

The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, 
beg nning with the June issue will 
change its name to The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. The name of the pub-. 
lishing company also will be changed 
from The Candy Manufacturing Pub- 
lishing Company to The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company. 

As reported in Printers’ Ink May 
10, the Company will publish a new 
publication under the title of The 
Candy Foreman which will be issued 
quarterly. After the first issue this 
title will become The Confectionery 
Foreman, 


Buffalo-New York Automobile 
Service to Be Advertised 


A direct-mail campaign will be con- 
ducted by the De Luxe Auto Tours of 
America, Inc., Buffalo, to advertise its 
two-day automobile trips between Buf- 
falo and New York. This advertising 
will be directed by the DeForest Porter 
Advertising Service, Inc. 


R. V. Titus Joins New York 
“American” 


Robert V. Titus, recently advertisin 
director of the Rochester, N. “ 
Journal and American, is now with the 
advertising staff of the New York 
American. He was formerly local 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


Robert Gair Company 
Advances H. C. Campbell 


Hi. C. Campbell, whose transfer from 
the Buffalo to the New York office of 
the Robert Gair Company, packaging 
materials was reported 
Pxinters’ Inx, has been appointed 
manager of folding box sales, 


I ouisville Better Business Bu- 
rcau. Appoints R. P.. Bales 


Ralph P. Bales has: been éppeinted 
moinager of the Louisville, Ky., Better 
Bysiness Bureau, effective June 1. 


recently in. 
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Pittsburgh’ Advertising Club 
‘Elects: Officers 


Andrew: Connolly was elected presi 
dent of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club 
at its annual business meeting. Mr 
Connolly is advertising manager of the 
Joseph. Horne Company, dry goods, df 


that--city. He is also director of the 
advertising group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. 


Glenn Campbell, advertising manager, 
National Stockman and Farmer, was 
elected. vice-president, and John 
Harman, James McMillan Printing Com- 
any, treasurer. J, A. Cullison, National 
ire Proofing Company, was re-elected 
secretary. 


Washington Better Business 
Bureau Appointment 


Frank R. Black has been appointed 
er director of the Washington 

é., Better Business Bureau, suc- 
seating F. X. holley, resigned. Mr. 
Black has been éngaged in directing 
clothing and fabric investigations for 
the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. His headquarters were at New 


ork. 

The Washington Better Business Bu- 
reau also has appointed Louis Roths- 
child assistant director. He has been 
with the Fairchild Publications, New 
York, for a number of years. 


Dort Company Advances 
Courtney Johnson 


Courtney Johnson, who has been 
assistant sales manager of the Dort 
Motor Car Company, Flint, Mich., has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the company. He will continue 
to have charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising which he directed in addition 
to his saleswork. 


Arch-Aid Shoe Account for 
Gardner-Glen Buck Company 


The Menihan Shoe Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., maker of Menihan’s Arch- 
Aid shoes’ has placed its advertising 
account with the New York office of 
The Gardner-Glen Buck Company, ad- 
vertising agency. 


Publisher ‘Named on California 
University Board 


J. O, Haynes, owner and publisher 
of the San Jose, Cal., Mercury-Herald, 
has been named a member of the board 
of regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 


Chicago “Herald and 
Examiner’’’ Appointment 


George Hartford has been appointed 
local advertising manager of the Chica t+) 
Herald and Examiner, succeeding T T. L 
Lenehan who has resigned. 
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What a 
Chain Store Spends for 
Crackers Alone 


HE Great Atlantic & Pacific 

Tea Company did $10,000,000 
worth of business with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company in 1922, 
H. J. Southwell, general superin- 
tendent for New York of the 
chain stores concern said, testify- 
ing as a witness at hearings of the 
Federal Trade Commission to de- 
termine whether or not the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company is operat- 
ing in restraint of trade. 

Despite this immense volume, he 
said, the discount allowed was the 
15 per cent given any dealer buy- 
ing $200 worth of goods or more 
in one month. Many representa- 
tions, he stated, had been made to 
the National Biscuit Company in 
an effort to get a more liberal dis- 
count. 

Mr. Southwell testified that the 
competition of other chain stores 
is constantly increasing. His own 
concern, he stated, now operates 
approximately 7,600 stores, of 
which 1,700 are in New York City 
territory. 

Goods, he said, were always 
shipped direct to the branch 
stores and in some cases orders 
were given to salesmen by the 
branch managers, although the 
headquarters office, through su- 
pervisors who visited the stores 
twice daily, kept a close check on 
stocks and in general dictated to 
the managers what they should 
buy. Bills were invariably paid 
from the headquarters office, he 
said. 

Ninety per cent of his com- 
pany’s biscuit trade, said Mr. 
Southwell, was done with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company; 8 per 
cent with the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, and the remaining 2 per 
cent with various smaller con- 
cerns. Crackers, he said, were 
good “leaders,” though not the 
best, on account of their perish- 
able nature. The Atlantic & Pa- 


cific stores, he ‘testified, are able’ 


to sell Uneeda Bisctiits as leaders, 
at two packages for .nine.cents, 
and a small profit was possible on 
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the 15 per cent discount bz:is, 
though small independent dea 
operating on a shorter disco.: 
could not compete. 


How Gates Rubber Comp: 
Looks Out for Its Dealer 


Tue Gates Russer CoMPANY 
Denver, Cot., May 21, 192 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the April 19 number of Printrrs’ 
InK, on page 192, The Little Sch: ol- 
master ou = pan a letter sent im 
from O. ker IV and Company 
Little Rock, pay bearing the notat on 
on the envelope: 

“Mr. Postmaster: Please give this 
man service. He trades at O. D. Tucker 
IV_and Company and he is used to 11.” 

This unique and original stunt was 
first used by J. J. Finn of the Finn. 
Smith Garage, dealer for Gates Super 
Tread Tires in Jeffersonville, Ind. 

This idea has been used by Mr. Finn 
with remarkable success in sending out 
his direct advertising for Gates Super 
Tread Tires and it is only a fair tribute 
to Mr. Finn’s originality that he should 
be given credit for it. 


HE GaTEs RusBer CoMPANY, 
R. Dutin, 
General Credit Manager. 


Potash Importing Corporation 
Account for Pratt & Lindsey 


The Potash lupestiog Corporation of 
America, New has fin~ its ac- 
count with The ty. indsey Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Farm papers and Southern news- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Kny-Sheerer Account for 
Frank Presbrey Company 


The Kny-Sheerer Corporation, makers 
of surgi! and drafting instruments, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany of that city. Medical, hospital and 
architectural publications will e used. 


Southern Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ to Meet 


The Southern Tovenege Publishers’ 
Association will hold its twenty-first 
annual convention at Virginia White 
gy Springs, Va., on July 9, 10 
an ‘ 


New Account for Gundlach 
Agency 

The Bureau of Protective Analysis 

Chicago has gg its advertising ac 


count with the Gundlach Advertisins 
Company, Chicago. 


us The- Nordberg Manufatturing Com 


pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer oi 
engines, has appointed Delbert Kay 
manager of its advertising department. 
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Washington (D.C.) Is 
a City of Possibilities 


We are equal here to the demands 
of any emergency. A half million 
Shriners are pouring into the 
National Capital—for a week’s 
visit—and they’|] be taken splendid 
care of. 


Washington is the Mecca for every- 


body these days—the one point in 
the U. S. where you should be 
represented with your product. 


The Star alone will place 
you in touch with Wash- 
ington and its visitors. 


Che Zoening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Toy Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll ° Paris Office ’ J., EB. Lats , 
150 Nassau. Street ., & Rue Lamartine Tower Building ~ 
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“Humble Beginnings” - Called 


Sound Advice 


W. S. Hitt Company or New York 
May 21, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’. Ink: 

Please:.accept my sincere ‘/congratula- 
tions..on “The Humble: Beginnings 
Our Great Advertisers,” in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for May. It is one of 
the most valuable contributions in the 


advertising trade press that has come | 


to my. attention in a long time. 

We read a good deal: about how the 
big fellows advertise and we see a good 
deal of their copy reproduced, but we 
do not have enough sound advice for 
the smaller man as to the best ways of 
beginning to, advertise. Advertising can 
be bought with profit in retail quanti- 
ties as well as in wholesale quantit‘es 
provided the buyer knows how and 
what to buy. 

W. S. Hitt Company or New York, 

Wittiam G. Pater, 
President. 


American Bond & Mortgage 
Co. Appoints Louis E. Delson 


Louis E. Delson has joined the 
American Bond & Mortgage Company, 
Chicago, as director of business develop- 
ment. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois and more recently has been 
with Critchfield & Company, both of 
Chicago. 


Paul K. Ayres has been transferred. 


from the banking division of the Ameri- 
can Bond & Mortgage Company to: the 
business development department. 


Wood Dish Containers Adver- 
tised to. Grocers and -Butchers 


The Oval Wood Dish Corporation, 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., is running a cam- 
paign in business papers to educate 
grocers and butchers to the use of wood 
plates as containers for ,butter‘and. lard. 
This advertising is being directed by 
Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., advertising, 
Toledo, O ; 


D. Malvin Mowery with 
Snodgrass & Gayness 


D. Maflvin Mowery has joined the 
staff of Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, where he 
will be in. charge“ of “production and 
service. - Until recently he conducted 
an advertising ‘business of his’ own at 
Philadelphia under the name ‘of the 
: alvin Mowery Company. 


“Woman’s Weekly” Transfers 
' L. B. Moses to New York 


Lionel B. Moses, who has been with 


the home ‘office of Woman’s 
at Chicago, has been appointed Eastern 
represéntative, He will make his head- 
quarters at New York. 
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Chicago Advertising Men Play 
First of Six Golf Tourneys 


The Western Advertising G.\lfers’ 
Association, Chicago, played its first 
a of the season at Sko: ie on 
May 

Sarde with -qualifying low score: were 


‘turned in by the following: L. © Wil. 


son, 42; J. H. Victor, 42; A. F. Martin, 
43; C. B. Field, 44; ‘Malcolm Ma larg, 
45; Roy Barnhill, 45; J.. D. Gali. aith, 
45, and S. S, Buchanan, 46. 

Final rounds in‘ the first two “‘ights 
were as follows: First—J. H. Vi 
defeated C. B. Field, 1 up. Secor 
J. D. Galbraith defeated Roy S. Sarn- 
hill, 1 up. 

f O. Wilson had the lowest score 
for the twenty-seven holes, with “2-42. 
44-128. 

This tournament is the first six 
successive monthly tournaments which 
the association plans to condut at 
various Chicago clubs. 


Packard Informs Stockhoiders 
of Advertising Plans 


Corporations of today take into ac- 
count many things which hereiofore 
were passed unheeded. For one thing, 
means of tapping the potential reser- 
voirs of stockholder good-will and 
word-of-mouth advertising have been 
found. 

A recent general letter, signed by 
Alvan Macauley, president, Packard 
Motor Car’ Company, Detroit, and ad- 
dressed to the stockholders of that 
company, furnishes a specific example. 
Summarized, the letter was: Advance 
information on the company’s schedule 
of national advertising which is to an- 
nounce and feature the new Packard 
“Single-Eight” car. 


National Fidelity Life Appoints 
R. A. Shannon 


The National Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company -Kansas City, Mo., has ap- 
pointed Shannon as advertising 
‘Shannon was formerly 
in’ charge of advertising with the 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, 
loose-leaf. books, also of Kansas City. 


Ginger Ale Account for Peck 
Agency | 

G. B. Seely’s Son, Inc., New York, 

Seely’s Ginger Ale and other carbon- 

ated’ beverages, has placed: its account 

with the Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., 

of that city. Newspapers and outdoor 
advertising are being used. 


“Automobile Digest” 
Appointment 


The Automobile Digest. Cincinnati, 
has appointed Ralph W. Mitchell, \an- 
sas City, as its advertising representa 
tive for the States of Missouri, Neb- 
raska, Oklahoma, Colorado and Kansas. 
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Twenty-three pages of ad- 
vertising in the May 12th 
Saturday Evening Post 
were set by Bundscho. 
Over 19% of all the. ad- 
vertising in that issue. This 
is nota boast. It isa signifi- 
cant fact that you wouldn’t 
learn unless we told you. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Why Do Many 


Salesmen Fail ? 


HY do salesmen fail? Is it something inherent 

in their personalities, or is failure due to wrong 
methods of handling them after they have been 
started on the road? 


When John A. Stevenson, now second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, became director of the School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, it was estimated by one company that as high as 
twenty-nine out of every thirty men who started to sell life 
insurance were failures. Yet Stevenson succeeded in gradu- 
ating from his school sixty successful salesmen out of every 
hundred students. It was this remarkable record that won him 
his position with Equitable. 


In the June issue of Printers’ Ink Monruty is an interview 
with Stevenson by John Allen Murphy, “The Hiring and Training 
of Salesmen.” It reveals the principles Stevenson has used so 
successfully, interpreted to apply to any organization that hires 
salesmen. Common sense based on certain pedagogical laws 
that are neither esoteric nor difficult to undertand is the main 
reason for Stevenson’s record. 


This article is one of vital significance to every sales and adver- 
tising executive, because it explains simply and fully the solution 
of a perennial difficulty. It can be applied to your organization. 


The June Monthly also contains more than twenty other articles 
of interest to executives who control sales and advertising policies. 


Are Your Hieu-Pricep SatesmMen Doine Low-Pricep Work? 


* “When a $200 a week salesman does work that could be done just as well 
by the $50 a week man the sales department is losing $150 worth of 
potential effort. And yet in many sales departments star salesmen are 
bothered by routine matters that could be handled just as well by ordinary 
cubs. How this waste can be counteracted is discussed in an illuminating 
article by C. C. Casey. 


Tue Prorit 1x UnproritaB_E Business 


This article is not the exposition of any Chestertonian paradox, but @ 
sound discussion of an often neglected factor of business. The unprofitable 
side-line is sometimes the profit-maker for a whole business. Selling «t 4 
loss in June sometimes ‘makes) profits in October. In an article tha! is 
likely to provoke unusual interest, Arthur Lazarus throws some new nd 
common-sense light on this strange situation. 
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How Some “Queer” Propucts: Became Prorit-Maxkers 

TH: ovuecH ADVERTISING 
he man who says his business is too unusual or his product too “queer” 
» be advertised is either illogical or ignorant of facts. Victrola, Gillette 
afety Razor, Congoleum, Coca-Cola, B. V. D., Shredded Wheat, O’Sullivan’s 
‘ubber Heels—those are just a few products that were unusual and “queer” 
vhen they were first put on the market. This article by C. B. Larrabee, in 
he June issue of Painters’ Ink MonTHty, not only answers the illogical 
bjection of the man with the unusual product, but also points the way 
o — for many manufacturers who are struggling along with. “queer” 
vroducts. 


How Watwortu Tunes Propuction to Sates 


rhe ‘Walworth Manufacturing Company has been able to chart its future 
demand within two per cent of actuality—and is synchronizing its pro- 
juction to these predictions. Because of this fact it has almost overcome 
the bug-bear of over-production and at the same time has not been troubled 
with being oversold. In an interview with Henry Burwen, Howard Coonley, 
president of the company, explains the system used and shows how it 
has been successfully applied to his company’s business. An article of real 
interest to every executive. 


Wuere Statier Looxs ror ADVERTISABLE IpEas 
In an interview, E. M. Statler outlines his basic business policies that have 
been so successful. 


Wuen THE ApvEeRTISER SHoutpD CuHancE His Pace 
Some new slants on an old method of getting the most out of copy. 


DIAGRAMMING THE Sa.es TALK 
Written in a less serious vein, but highly suggestive to any harassed sales 
executive. 

How One Company Gets Irs Customers to Use INTENSIVE 


Direct ADVERTISING 


Do you have trouble getting dealers to advertise? This tells how the 
American Laundry Machine Company has overcome this difficulty. 


Sales and advertising executives who build their successful plans 
on the experience of others find the articles in every issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monruty informative and helpful. That adver- 
tisers are finding the Monthly an increasingly profitable medium 
is proven by the fact that the June issue carries the largest volume 
of advertising in the history of Printers’ Ink Monrtuty. 





Printers’ Ink Monthly for June 
Establishes a New Record 


The June issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly, which 
exceeds the record May number, contains: 
—the largest number of pages 
—the largest number of editorial pages 
—the largest number of advertising pages 
—the largest number of individual advertisers. 
298 advertisers are. represented in this record 
number of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
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If The Des Moines Capital can do it for the 
department stores, it can do it for you 


Above is a reproduction of Des Moines’ five department stores—You: ker 

Brothers, Harris-Emerys, J. Mandelbaum & Sons, Wilkins Brothers and Oran: cys. 

These stores regularly use the largest lineage and pay the most money to 
The Des Moines Capital. 


The Capital has been the department store medium for the five big 
department stores of Des Moines for more than twenty-five years. 
The preponderance of the department store business in favor of The 
Capital is more marked at the present time than at any time during 
the life of the Des Moines newspapers. 
Look at these department store figures: 
April Department ‘Store Lineage 
CAPITAL.... (Evening Only) 179,356 lines 
2nd newspaper (Evening Only) 145,548 lines 
3rd newspaper (Evening Only) 57,304 lines 
4th newspaper (Morning and Sunday).... 38,305 lines 


Department Store Lineage—Four Months, 1923 
CAPITAL.... (Evening Only) lines 
2nd newspaper (Evening Only) lines 
3rd newspaper (Evening Only) lines 
4th newspaper (Morning and Sunday)....125,272 lines 

epartment Store Lineage for Year 1922 
CAPITAL .... (Evening Only) lines 
2nd newspaper (Evening Only) lines 
3rd newspaper (Evening Only) 578,344 lines 
4th newspaper (Morning and Sunday).. 357,889 lines 
The Capital competes with a publisher who advertises a morning and 
evening combination as a single newspaper with a single circulation. 
These two newspapers are absolutely distinct. One is designed for 
men—the morning issue; the other is designed for women. All carrier 
circulation of the morning paper is duplicated in the evening by com- 
pulsion. No morning subscriber can take the morning issue without 
also taking the evening ‘edition. The morning issue is practically 
negligible, except Sunday, with respect to department store adver- 
tising. Local advertisers can buy either of these papers separately 
at half the rates charged in the national field. There is great con- 
fusion in the national field about the Des Moines newspaper situation. 
There is none in Des Moines. The Capital is the big evening news- 
paper with the local advertisers and’ with department stores. 
The circulation for the past four months has averaged 64,064—the 
largest circulation for this period of‘ any lowa evening newspaper. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
Special Reps.—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York—Chicago—San Franci«co 
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New Illustrations for Old Themes 


Unco: ventional “Plots” for Advertising Pictures an Important Considera- 
tion When the Subject Matter Is Apparently Commonplace 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


advertiser of national im- 
yrtance wrote the following 


A’ 


letter 


Wht will happen to advertisers who 
wish ‘9 illustrate their campaigns, say 
twenty five years from now? Even now, 
the r petitions are ee to attract 
ateent on. We are all guilty of lazy 
habits of thinking, or can it be actually 
true that advertising is consuming its 
own fund of workable material? 

I .m thinking more particularly of 
illustiating rather conventional subjects. 
It is obvious that some of us must go 
right on advertising soap, or automo- 
biles or farm implements or the usual 
run of manufactured products. I am a 
believer im common-sense pictures. 
Those which are far-fetched and which 
depend upon a mere headline or a 
paragraph lead, are, it seems to me, 
palpably bad salesmanship. . 

It has certainly occurred to me in 
a forceful manner, after examining 
newspapers, magazines, farm papers and 
business papers, from day to day, that 
ideas for illustrations are reproduced, 
over and over again. Who is to blame 
for this? What is to be the outcome? 
If conditions are serious now, what will 
they be a dozen years from now? 

I am an advertiser of silverware. 
Our files show that we have shown 
pictures of dining rooms and tables, in 
hundreds of combinations, for the past 
generation or so. They are drawn 
better today than they were some time 
since, and now and again the name of 
an illustrious artist appears as one of 
the signatures. 

Occasionally we attempt to break 
away from our own traditions. We 
illustrate the theme of a pattern and 
show gay costumed period figures. Or 
we reproduce our goods in still life 
form, gloriously retouched, but I have 
the feeling, as hours pass, that we 
have either consumed all available pic- 
torial material or are devouring it at 
such a rapid pace, we shall be left quite 
ee before many seasons come 
and yo. 

_How is the advertiser to solve this 
riddle? 


There is a world of response to 
the above. The writer, to begin 
with, paints a far too gloomy pic- 
ture. It is not infallibly true that 
the bromidic subject is necessarily 
ineit:cient. 

The trouble seems to. be that 
those very close to advertising 
beccme highly critical and un- 
necessarily sensitive to certain fac- 
tors. A thing may be a bromide 


and everlastingly popular with the 
public. 

True, this advertiser may have 
used, as he admits, hundreds of 
pictures of dining rooms, in order 
to provide-a natural setting for 
silverware. But what of it? There 
is no evidence to show that the 
dining room is unpopular as an 
illustrative theme or as a place 
for gastronomic satisfaction and 
display. 

The public, we have found, is 
by no means so sophisticated as 
its servants. Themes which may 
bore the advertising man to dis- 
traction remain invaluable as ad- 
vertising ammunition and _ will 
doubtless retain their human tug 
on the popular mind until the end 
of time. 

If advertising were read only 
by advertising men, then the situa- 
tion would be vastly changed. 

In every supposedly moth-eaten, 
time-honored idea for advertising 
art, there is the germ of a new 
approach; a new touch, or’ an 
added element of suspense or in- 
terest. But the mere repetition 
of a pictorial theme for years is 
not a final indictment against its 
rock-bottom serviceability. 

We know a manufacturer of 
brooders who, with the opening of 
his plant and the birth of the in- 
vention, many, many years ago, 
had a modest little woodcut made, 
showing the device, surrounded by 
fluffy little chickens. It was 
neither a handsome nor an in- 
spired illustration. But that cut 
has been employed ever since and 
is going strong at the present 
moment. Every time the adver- 
tiser changes it, he regrets the 
move. Letters are not received 
from prospects, complaining be- 
cause the advertiser uses that 
ancient woodcut. It shows some- 
thing they are interested in and 
desire to see. 

Perhaps advertisers confuse 
sanity in advertising art with an 
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erotic craze for freakish “stunts.” 

There is always the wide 
horizon of improvement. A very 
venerable theme can be given 
great dignity, and selling power, 
through force of a new technique. 

The genius of the artist flares 


May 3: 


they can brighten up tha 
rocker or make that piec 
ancient furniture gleam |: 
piece just taken from stock. 
This: Acme illustration t 
calendar pad, with its 31 se; 
blocks, and filled each one of |! 
with little pen-an'!-j 
scenes. For the : 





ae AEE WFTE LEAD AND COLON WORKS, Devt Mii. U8 A 
“Se Gi Sus Ser oot. “i 


ACME QUALITY 





part, they were sce 
of home painting, 
nishing, etc. Trite scenes, 
yes, but as handled. the 
aggregate, composite 
illustration took on a 
fresh glamour. An old 
theme was injected with 
new life.’ 

We would look pon 
this as a concrete in- 
stance of how an adver- 
tiser may handle time- 
tested pictorial thoughts 
from an untrammeled 
angle. Nor is this to 
say that a large illustra- 
tion of a woman, on her 
own front porch, re- 
painting a rocking chair, 
would not be just as 
effective as a selling 
suggestion as it was 
when the first paint 
manufacturer employed 
it a generation or two 





Paints -Enamels~ Stains~ Varnishes — 


A VIGOROUS PRESENTATION OF THE STORY OF 


MANY USES 


up through even the most homely 
and conventional subject. 

Do the old things in a better 
way 

‘Add something to the idea which 
has done loyal service and appears 


to have outlived its usefulness. 

We have known a sparkling 
legend to make an old, old illus- 
tration seem decidedly new. 

The separate, integral parts of 
old scenarios may often be fused 
into something seemingly novel. 

It is fair to say that a page 
for Acme Quality paints, enamels, 
stains and varnishes, accomplished 
just this in a recent page display. 
This company must illustrate paint 
and painting. And it must con- 
tinue to do so. Women must be 
told, over and over again, as 
seasohs come and seasons go, that 


ago. 

Manufacturers of 
hardware, it is freely 
admitted, have used as 
an’ illustrative theme, 
pictures of, say, hammers and 
hatchets since the first advertise- 
ment was created, notwithstanding 
which Plumb campaigns, by repro- 
ducing these objects larger than 
ever before on an advertising page. 
and in natural colors, took one of 
the oldest picture thoughts on earth 
and made it both new and ser- 
viceable. You see, none of the 
others had thought to do it in just 
this manner. And when the en- 
larged product scheme began to 
grow pallid from use, hands grip- 
ping the hammers and hatchets 
were introduced, thus putting a 
new note into operation. ‘The 
latest Plumb idea is to show the 
implements as large as ever, but 
in semi-transparent fashion, which 
permits a perfect diagrammatic 
showing of the internal pateried 
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which one 
fits you ? 


N Cincinnati four newspapers each offer specific 

advantages to the national advertiser. But 
which one fits your product? 
The Enquirer offers a well-defined following of 
year-in, year-out subscribers, drawn from that 
class that not only is interested 
in products of merit but that 
has the purchasing power to 
invest in those products. And 
it offers, too, an intangible 
prestige which adds more 
power to every advertisement 
in its columns. 





Covers Cincinnati Every Day 
Covers In the Way That Pays 


The CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL co. I. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd St. 742 Market St. 16 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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features, exclusive with them. 
Here is a case where one com- 
paratively uninspired idea has 
been given three wise applications. 

You would think, on first re- 
flection, that there was no really 
new idea for illustrating a truck 


on the owner you 
the same story translated unto terms — Whether he © consciow of st'or not he owes this 


W niding pleasure freedom from annoyances 
to wnterruptions of service economy of operation inastence on the utmost of 
and the be on 
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progressive ones are using tri:cks 
where they once employed hirse 
and wagon, then the smiling bead 
of a master-baker is made the ‘ca- 
ture of the display. 

The automobile manufacture~ js 
awakening to the possibilities of 
back-tracking over the 
work of many ycurs 
and combing a new 
theme from the wrick- 
age. New, did we siy? 
No, not new, but an 5ld 
scheme brightened, .iu- 
manized, and made to 
seem new, which is q:iite 
sufficient. 

Peerless has done it 
by minimizing the ac- 
tual reproduction ot the 
entire car, and focusing 
attention upon really 
wonderful character 
studies of those who 
ride in the car. As 
much of a story of 
automobile pleasure, 
pride and satisfaction 
can be expressed in the 
front-on painting of an 
ultra-modern mother 
and her charming little 
daughter, cosily tucked 
away in a limousine as 
could ever be told by a 
photograph of the ma- 
chine itself. 


1LOW PEERLESS IS ILLUSTRATING THE IDEA OF A Those two characters 


QUALITY MOTOR CAR 


advertisement. You can show a 
truck, inanimate, carefully _ re- 
touched to elaborate details, or 
you can show trucks in service, 
under dramatic circumstances, or 
you can picture mechanical fea- 
tures. What more? And all of 
these have been in as many art 
techniques as there are separate 
advertising campaigns to support 
them. 

Graham Brothers saw an op- 
portunity. Recognizing that trucks 
are used by important groups of 
industries, they immediately con- 
ceived the idea of suggesting the 
group by means of its most popu- 
lar and well-known worker. If 
the Graham truck has a story to 
tell concerning the fact that there 
are 25,000 bakeries in America and 
that the large majority of the 





are, in a sense, symbolic 
of the integrity and the 
quality possessed by the product. 

It is surprising to note to what 
degree this plan was generally 
adopted by a great many automo- 
bile advertisers, once the trail was 
blazed for them by the first adven- 
turous spirit, who, timid perhaps, 
felt that he would be criticized for 
illustrating an automobile adver- 
tisement with people rather than 
with machines. 

We recall an Oldsmoble adver- 
tisement, based on the very old 
argument of hill-climbing _per- 
formance, and the engine power 
that makes the hill-climbing ‘eat 
possible. 

That this idea has been used on 
and off, ever since automobiles 
were manufactured, is a (act 
which everyone must freely adit. 
And we can’t see why it should 
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MONG the multitude of 
motor cars there is one 

that stands out apart and 
alone. It is PIERCE-ARROW. 


We have the honor of han- 
dling the advertising of all 
Pierce-Arrow products— the 
passenger cars, trucks, and 


motor busses. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


Acopy will be sent at your request. 
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Total Advertising in Agate Lines for Year 192% 
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not remain just as good for an- 
other twenty-five years. Certainly, 
owners want power on hills. Hill- 
climbing is a test. 

By a very simple photograph- 
patching expedient, an illustration 
8 me of venerable vintage was 
given an invigoratingly new at- 
mosphere. Above the actual 
camera study of a car climbing a 
hill, was placed, in the same iden- 
tical position, another photograph 
of a car, but minus background, 
and of a different model. This 
second car darted through space 
and was out of proportion to the 
machine beneath. 

These two photographs, thus 
placed together, created an illus- 
tration which served the purpose 
of quickly commanding an audi- 
ence and of suggesting engine 
power on inclines. The addition 
of the larger car, superimposed 
over the smaller picture, gave the 
necessary novelty. 

Picture themes of days gone by 
should not be passed over merely 
because they have been used. 
There are fundamentals of sales- 
manship and of appeal which 
never lose their power. To elim- 
inate them would be as silly, as 
futile, as to give ‘one performance 
of Shakespeare and stop. 


Insurance Advertising Men to 
Meet 


\ meeting of insurance advertising 
men will be held at Atlantic City, June 
6. in connection with the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Leon A. Soper, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, will 
preside. John Longnecker, advertising 
manager, Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and Winslow Russell, advertising 

anager, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, will address the meeting 
which is planned as an informal get- 
together for discussion of the subject 
of “Merchandising | Advertising to In- 
surance Salesmen.’ 


New Tooth Paste Advertiser 
Running Buffalo Campaign 


‘he Antidolor Manufacturing Com 
pany, Springville, . is using large 
space in Buffalo newspapers to advertise 
Waite’s dental cream. This is an ex- 
perimental campaign. More than 90 
per cent of the Buffalo druggists have 
put in a stock since the sales campaign 
eB The Landsheft Advertis- 
ing Agency, Buffalo, is directing this 
advertising. 
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Home Garage Week 
Advertised 


An industry that has not designated 
one of the fifty-two weeks for some 
purpose relating to the use of its 
products is sadly out of style nowadays. 
The Vacuum Oil Company of New 
York, however, in its newspaper ad- 
vertising hit m a novel idea in 
designating a ‘Home Garage Week.” 
This advertising carries an illustration 
of a car owner before a window dis- 
play of automobile tools, pumps, jacks, 
chains, and different grades of ‘“Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils” and “Gargoyle” lubri- 
cating oils. ‘“‘What’s missing in your 
Home Garage? Check up!” the caption 
commands. 

“If the lady of the house,’” says 
the copy, “‘is to be judged by the con- 
dition of her kitchen, surely her hus- 
band can be judged by the condition of 
his home garage. 

“How about yours? Is your tool 
ps ve em complete? Are your supplies 
adequate? Is everything in apple-pie 
order?” 

Engine care as regarding the correct 
grades of oil used is emphasized. The 
motorist is urged to take advantage of 
the better price obtained through buy- 
ing five-gallon cans, or fifteen-gallon 
or larger steel drums rather than one- 
gallon cans. The dominant idea is that 
anticipation of summer needs “may save 
hours of annoyance and dollars in time 
and repairs.” 


McKennee & Taylor Elect 
New Officers 


Archibald McKennee and Daniel E. 
Provost have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of McKennee & Taylor. Inc., ad- 
vertising, New York. Mr. cKennee 
previously had been with the advertising 
business of O. W. McKennee which 
has been succeeded by McKennee & 
Taylor; Inc. Mr. Provost formerly was 
with The H. K. McCann Company and 
the New Haven, Conn., Register. 

Mrs. E. Wallace has been appointed 
production manager. 


L. S. Metcalfe, Eastern Man- 
ager, Management Magazines 


Lyne S. Metcalfe, publisher of Man- 
senment Magazines, Inc., Chicago, has 


been “OP the N Eastern. manager in 
charge of the New York office of that 
company. Management Magazines, In- 


corporated, publishes School and College 
Cafeteria, Club Management and Cafe- 
teria Management. 


Crude Oil Account for Walker 
& Downing 


The Emery Manufacturing Company, 
Bradford, Pa., producer, transporter 
and refiner of Bradford Pennsylvania 
Crude Oil, has placed its account with 
Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh adver- 
tising agenc Business papers and 
direct-mail a vertising will be used dur- 
ing the current year. 















































| WAS talking some time ago 
with a_ well-known Indiana 
hardware dealer and after look- 
ing over the vast assortment of 
goods in his store, asked him for 
a definition of hardware. “Hard- 
ware,” he said with a laugh, “is 
any non-perishable item that I can 
seli at a profit.” 

Going further into the subject 
with him, I found that he gave 
consideration to any salesman 
who offered goods that did not 
rapidly depreciate in value. A 
failure to sell promptly, therefore, 
did not mean a loss. The life of 
the goods gave him time to launch 
a second or a third selling cam- 
paign until he either established a 
trade or got his money out of the 
venture. The most perishable item 
this merchant had in his store was 
flashlight batteries which he 
bought frequently and in small 
quantities. This was the Jones 
Hardware Company of Richmond, 
Ind., and one of its best side lines 
was raincoats. Now you would 
hardly expect to find a large as- 
sortment of raincoats in a hard- 
ware store but this Richmond con- 
cern was selling better than $10,- 
000 worth of such goods annually. 
Paint was originally a side line 
in hardware stores. For years the 
best small-town distributor of 
paints was the druggist. He 
seemed to have inherited a mo- 
nopoly. Then some of the Mid- 
Western hardware stores took on 
paint as a side line quickly to dis- 
cover that supplying builders’ 
hardware gave them advance tips 
and a decided edge on the drug- 
gist. The story of how the side 
line spread, is written in 10,000 
hardware stores. It has grown 
until most of all the paint retailed 
in the United States is sold by the 
hardware dealers and in propor- 
tion to capital invested, the hard- 
ware dealer spends twice the 
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The Hardware Store As an Outlet 
for Side Lines 


An Increasingly Important Market, for Hardware Dealers Know of 
the Profits Derived from Specialty Selling 


By Roy F. Soule 


money locally advertising his 
paint that he does for straight 
hardware advertising. The in- 
genuity displayed by these dealers 
in gaining favorable publicity for 
paints is frequently remarkable. 

In a New York State weekly 
paper I once noticed a story stat- 
ing that a local hardware dealer 
had not only furnished all ma- 
terials but had paid the workmen 
to paint and varnish a historic 
building which meant much to the 
community. I called to congratu- 
late him on doing so worthy a 
thing. He smiled, took me by the 
arm and said, “Come on, I’ll show 
you the idea.” We walked across 
the square to “Washington’s 
Headquarters” and arrived just in 
time to see one of this merchant's 
clerks booking an order for a 
paint job. The place was just one 
big demonstration room for about 
every high-grade paint and varnish 
in that man’s store and when he 
had a possible customer for a 
house job he just visited the 
historic building where the goods 
were shown in use. 


AUCTIONEERS PAINT UP TO SPEED 
SALES 


In a store out in Iowa, I found 
wagon paints being pushed in a 
novel manner. It was in the corn 
country, in that land where every 
village boasts of an auctioneer or 
rather every village has its auc- 
tioneer to do the boasting. Sale 
nontices about the size of rural 
Fourth of July celebration posters, 
were common. There were five 
or six such sales every month. 
This hardware paint dealer had 
persuaded the local auctioneer 
that if the farmers who were sell- 
ing out would only use wagon 
paint on the vehicles and imple- 
ments offered at auction, higher 
bids were certain. The auctioncer 
readily agreed. Then the dealer 
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prepared a sales letter enumera- 
ting items from buggies to culti- 
yators, which should be painted 
before going to the auction block 
and convincingly mentioned ad- 
vanced prices which would prob- 
ably result. This form letter he 
sends to every farmer who adver- 
tises a “Sale” and as such sales 
are usually advertised two weeks 
in advance of the big event he 
lands business. 

The old-time iron manager 
would have stood aghast at the 
idea of selling cameras in his 
metal shop. A short twenty years 
ago you couldn’t have raked up 
a dozen hardware dealers in 
America who sold cameras, yet 
today this side line has grown 
to one of great volume. 

A general service of printing 
and developing has come with 
the hardware dealer’s service in 
this line. There is scarcely a 
city of any size in this country 
where some progressive hardware 
dealer is not reaping the benefits 
of a camera side line. His older 
interest in the sporting goods side 
line is of great value to the 
camera line. 


MILLIONS IN AUTO ACCESSORIES 


When automobiles began to 
make inroads on the buggy trade 
of the local hardware and imple- 
ment dealers many of the far see- 
ing merchants became car agents 
but this side line usually outgrew 
the parent and such ventures 
usually ended in friendly divorce 
proceedings. Frequently the auto- 
mobile business was continued as 
a separate business by the store 
keeper who had given it the try- 
out. 

But automobile accessories 
were another story. They fitted. 
The hardware dealer was already 
handling as regular stock a lot of 
the popular tools and he quickly 
branched out as new accessories 
appeared. In towns of less than 
10,000 population today, the bulk 
of the auto accessories is fre- 
quently sold by hardware dealers 
and in the larger towns the acces- 
sory departments in big hardware 
stores are very much in the run- 
ning. 

Practically 


‘every hardware 
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wholesaler in the country has an 
automobile accessory department. 
The business has grown to such 
proportions that the most impor- 
tant department of the great na- 
tional association of hardware 
wholesalers is their auto accessory 
branch. This organization holds 
two conventions and one national 
accessory exhibit each year. Be- 
ginning as a side line it has ex- 
panded into millions of dollars 
worth of hardware business an- 
nually. 

Toys are another hardware side 
line that has run into big busi- 
ness. Starting with sleds and the 
little old wire wheeled tin sided 
express wagons of our youth, toys 
have gradually crept into the 
hardware stores. 

The retailers led the way by 
purchasing direct from manufac- 
turers or importers a line of 
Christmas toys which were given 
the right of way in their stores 
during the month of December. 
Then the left-overs were packed 
up and put in the warehouse until 
the next Christmas season rolled 
around. The results were good 
and the idea spread. After the re- 
tailers had been at this a few 
years some of the larger whole- 
salers gave toys a try-out. One 
taste of such business and the big 
fellows went after it in earnest. 

Such houses as the Shapleigh 
Hardware Company of St. Louis 
and Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Company of Philadelphia, stocked 
heavily and even went so far as to 
arrange a traveling toy circus 
with which their men visited the 
principle cities in the territory 
they covered. They brought 
outlying dealers to these central 
points and built up a big trade. 
Through the efforts of the whole- 
salers, retail hardware dealers be- 
gan to keep toys on display the 
year round with satisfying re- 
sults. Take the retail hardware 
merchant out of the toy business 
today and you would knock a lot 
of the underpinning from under 
the American toy industry. This 
side line has grown to gigantic 
proportions. The Hall Hardware 
Company of Oak Park, Ill, sold 
$10,000 worth of toys last year. 
For several years Heckler Bros., 
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of Pittsburgh, have reached that 
mark. The Kalispell Merchandise 
Company, Kalispell, Mont., was 
one of the first big stores to ‘tackle 
toys. For at least fifteen years 
its toy sales have run above 
$10,000 a year. 

During the past five years the 
hardware stores of the Southern 
States have in great numbers 
been taking to toys. A million a 
year in toy sales is not at all an 
unusual accomplishment for the 
hardware wholesalers who have 
tackled this side line. 


PHONOGRAPHS AND SWEATERS 


Phonographs are another profit- 
able hardware side line. Begin- 
ning with low-priced machines 
selling for $10 or $15 the hard- 
ware dealers quickly found a de- 
mand for the better instruments. 
Murray Brothers of Honesdale, 
Pa., are a good example of pro- 
gressive small-town hardware 
dealers. Their retail business 
runs better than a million dollars 
a year. Their phonograph depart- 
ment consists of but one well- 
equipped listening room but that 
space pays its way as well as any 
in the store. Thousands of hard- 
ware dealers are now agents for 
the best phonographs made and 
they cover their “sales quotas” 
with surprising regularity. 

Sweaters seem to be a far- 
fetched side line for hardware 
merchants but’ they came _ in 
through the sporting goods de- 
partment which itself came to ex- 
pansion through the time-honored 
stock of guns and ammunition. 

Linoleum is a good hardware 
side line that slipped into hard- 
ware stores almost unannounced 
because of the fact that most 
housewives who use coal or wood 
burning ranges like to have a 
piece of linoleum placed under 
the heavy stove when it is set up. 
The hardware dealers stove men 
reported so many cases where 
their work was delayed while the 
lady of the house hurried out to 
buy linoleum that in self protec- 
tion they added linoleum squares 
or rugs to their line. These 
quickly led to an enlarged demand 
and a regular stock of this floor 
covering followed. I recently 
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visited the hardware stores of 
New York State and most of the 
small-town hardware stores are 
stocking and selling linoleum. 
Vacuum cleaners and _ power 
washing machines are a bit re- 
lated in hardware stores as they 
were first stocked at about the 
same time and clerks trained to 
sell one are usually versed in the 
fine points of the other. These 
two items have probably stimu- 
lated more creative selling in 
hardware stores than any other 
side line for the dealer commonly 
sends his men_ out soliciting 
such business from house to 
house. The Carlisle Hardware 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., is 
a good example of this innovation, 
For several years it has kept men 
outside the store hustling for such 
sales. These men travel on motor- 
cycles and cover a lot of territory. 


MAKING GOOD WITH RADIO 


The latest side line to hit hard- 
ware stores with a rush is radio. 
This line is so new and is im- 
proving so rapidly that a radio 
stock requires most careful buy- 
ing judgment. The best seller of 
today may be replaced by an im- 
provement thirty days from now 
and the dealer must buy sparingly 
and keep his stock on the move. 
There are scores of failures 
among radio retailers—so many 
that at times,it seems as though 
the business was too precarious 
for sane investment. A careful 
analysis of this business, however, 
reveals the fact that most of those 
who fail are over-enthusiastic 
mechanics who have so fallen in 
love with radio that they have 
put their savings into a_ small 
stock and launched themselves in- 
to a merchandising collar, only to 
learn the vast difference between 
loving a thing and selling it. 
These men have not known how 
to pick a location. They do not 
know how to buy and are con- 
sequently overloaded with stock. 
They stutter on cash discounts. 
They have had no experience to 
give them a knowledge of the 
cost of doing business. Above all 
looms the fact that they do not 
know how to sell. 

The. hardware dealer, on tlic 
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What Is “Class” 


Circulation ? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers— and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 


Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres — 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


Now Yorksthealréfrogram Corporation 


108 Wooster Street New York City 
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other hand, knows thin ice when 
he sees it. He knows the A B C’s 
of business and approaches radio 
cautiously. Most of the dealers 
have tackled this side line with 
an investment of less than $500 
and thousands of them are now 
carrying radio stock of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 which they are 
turning from five to ten times a 
year. The hardware dealer is a 
particularly good distributor of 


radio parts as the mechanics and: 


the mechanically inclined are his 
regular tool customers. I recently 
saw a corking good window ad- 
vertisement of parts in the store 
of J. B. Hunter of Boston. A 
complete receiving set which 
would retail for about $65 was 
displayed on a revolving stand, a 
neatly written show card an- 
nounced that the parts with which 
to assemble the set could be pur- 
chased for $34. The idea took like 
wildfire. Ninety per cent of the 
hardware dealers who tackle radio 
make good. 

The most far-fetched side line 

I have ever seen in a hardware 
store was a line of coffins, caskets 
and burial robes. The first time 
I saw this, I felt that I was in the 
presence of a freak. The stock 
was kept in a separate room with 
a separate entrance and the dealer 
was a licensed embalmer. He 
could lay aside a sale of builders’ 
hardware in a hurry if undertak- 
ing demanded. He caught me 
laughing at his venture and 
opened his books. The profits of 
his side line have tempted me to 
go into the business. While not 
common, I have found a dozen or 
more small-town hardware dealers 
who own hearses. 
_ And a fine thing about side lines 
in hardware stores is this. The 
dealer advertises them locally 
just about five times as hard as 
he does the regular line to which 
these side issues have become at- 
tached. Possibly that is the reason 
he makes good. 


James L. Gillespie Dead 


James L. Gillespie, one of the editors 
and publishers of the Greenwood, Miss., 
Commonwealth, died at Greenwood on 
May 20. He was associated with S. 
Gillespie in the publishing of the Com- 
monwealth. a 
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G. S. Mumford Heads Boston 


Better Business Commission 

George S. Mumford, president_of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston, 
has been elected president of the Boston 
Better Business Commission, succeeding 
Charles F. Weed, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of that city. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, Ed- 
ward T. Frost, vice-president; Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co.; treasurer, Freeman 
Hinckley, Wrenn Brothers & Co., and 
secretary and manager, Edward L. 
Greene. 

Directors chosen are: Thomas P. 
Beal, Jr., vice-president, Second Na- 
tional Bank; George E. Brock, presi- 
dent, Home Savings Bank; ictor 
Heath, manager, Frank Ferdinand, Inc.; 
George B. Johnson, president, R. H. 
White Co.; Ernest F. Lovejoy; _presi- 
dent, Continental Clothing Co.; Charles 
B. Marble, managing editor, The Mod- 
ern Priscilla; S. St. John Morgan, presi- 
dent, Lamson & Hubbard Co.; William 
F. Rogers, advertising manager, Boston 
Evening Transcript; Marcell N. Smith, 
president, Smith Patterson Co.; Edward 
A. Westfall, publisher, Boston Ameri- 
can; Joseph iggin, attorney; Edward, 
- oods, Hinckley & Woods, and A. 
= Yet, president, Mason & Ham- 
in oO. 


Fenn and Parker Win in 


Golf Tournament 

The first of the four tournaments 
scheduled for the Metropolitan Adver- 
tising Golf Association, New York, was 
played on the links of the Engineers 
Club at Roslyn, L. I., on May 24. 

About 150 members of the association 
teed off at the first meeting, playing a 
qualifying round of nine holes and a 
match play of eighteen holes. H. B. 
Fenn, of The H. K. McCann Company, 
won the morning round with a low 
gross of 84. C. A. Randall, Henry Lin- 
denmeyr & Sons, won the low net prize 
on this round with an 80. 

In the afternoon the winner of the 
low gross honors was Don Parker, of 
the Century Company, who came 
through with a score of 85. The low 
net prize was awarded to W. A. Stur- 


gis, of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Incs 
who finished with a 76. . 

The next tournament is to be held at 
Westchester Hills on June 12. 


Will Represent Miles City, 


Mont., “Star” 

The Miles City, Mont., Star has ap- 
pointed Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 
publisher’s representatives, as its na- 
tional advertising representatives, ef- 
fective June 


Lowe Paint Account for 
Dayton, O., Agency 
The Lowe Brothers Company, manu- 
facturer of paint and varnish, Dayton, 
O., has placed its advertising account 
with The Geyer-Dayton Advertising 
Company of that city. 





The Field Organization of the 
Sales Department 


The Functions of the Sales Foremen in the Fie!d 


By Harry R. Tosdal 


Professor of Marketing, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


HAT salesmen operating in 
the field need supervision is 
evident if one examines in more 
than cursory fashion the nature 
of their work. The traveling 
salesman must ordinarily operate 
away from home or district offices 
a large part of the time. He has, 
therefore, a much smaller amount 
of contact with other parts of the 
sales organization than employees 
with corresponding responsibili- 
ties in the production organiza- 
tion have with production officials. 
Furthermore, the nature of- the 
salesman’s work—meeting new 
buyers, continually meeting per- 
sons who rightly or wrongly feel 
that their interests are contrary 
to his own, the frequent lack of 


tangible results for considerable 
periods of time, the dependence 
of the salesman’s work upon fac- 
tors beyond his control, the many 
new problems which arise because 
of changes of conditions, the diffi- 
culty of meeting new or hard 


prospects— furnishes arguments 
for support, assistance, and super- 
vision by superiors. The character 
of the salesman, the fact that he 
will usually be most successful 
when optimistic, the many reasons 
for discouragement in selling, the 
tendency of salesmen to get into 
a rut when a fair amount of cus- 
tom has been established further 
emphasize the need for some 
means of stimulation so that the 
salesman may do himself justice. 

The need for effective agencies 
for stimulation of salesmen is 
never more keenly felt than dur- 
ing a period of depression when 
the continuance of manufacturing 
operations may depend largely 
upon extraordinary exertions of 
salesmen. Lastly, few salesmen 
are fully trained for their work 


Reprinted from Harvard Business 
view. 


before they take up selling. As a 
consequence, many houses are suf- 
fering more or less from the em- 
ployment of inadequately trained 
salesmen. Even where salesmen 
have once been trained, their 
tendency to become satisfied with 
mediocre performance or the fail- 
ure to grow may cause them in 
the course of time to get out of 
touch, to fail to appreciate new 
lines, to inadequately support new 
policies, In larger or smaller 
measure, a continuous process of 
education is needed to keep the 
sales force as efficient relatively as 
other parts of the sales organiza- 
tion or as other portions of the 
business enterprise. 


FACTORS THAT GOVERN AMOUNT OF 
SUPERVISION 


The amount of _— supervision 
which must be provided by the 
management will depend upon a 
number of factors, the first of 
which is the size of the sales or- 
ganization—the number of sales- 
men or other representatives in the 
field. A sales department travel- 
ing 500 men must very evidently 
provide more supervision than one 
traveling twenty men, other con- 
ditions being substantially the 
same, 

An examination of the prac- 
tices of business concerns geti- 
erally shows a wide variation in 
the number of men supervised hy 
a single official. Instances may he 
cited where as many as 200 sales- 
men are directly supervised by one 
official; many more examples 
may be secured of companies in 
which twenty-five or more sales- 
men are subject to one supervisor. 
While we find that only a very 
few sales executives have under- 
taken a serious study to ascertain 
the number of salesmen which can 
be effectively handled by one man, 
such results as have been obtained 
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Advance the Cause of Adver- 

tising by Meeting in Convention 

Where the Field for Most 
Profitable Activity Exists 


With the kindliest feeling of appreciation for the invi- 
tation of our British brothers a United Tenth District 
presents the claims of Houston and Texas for the Nine- 
teen Twenty-Four convention entertainment honor pri- 
marily to continue the advancement of the scope of ad- 
vertising. 


While still retaining the position of leader. of all agricul- 
tural states, Texas is now finding itself industrially, and 
gradually converting its own immense raw material into 
tinished products, and needs the influence of advertising 
men, and particularly the privilege of a visit and attendant 
hospitable entertainment to accentuate and intensify the 
great present market, though far greater in its poten- 
tialities. 


In addition, Texas gulf ports, including Houston, are 
the natural gateways of the great undeveloped Pan- 
American markets, naturally ours, with advertising fol- 
lowing the flag of trade. Mexico for the summer of nine- 
teen twenty-four predicts a fertile field for advertising 
and advertised products. 


Houston for this year ranks fourth of all American 
cities in building permit figures, and stands sixth in 
national percentage of gain in population. 


Modern hotel facilities, as fine as offered by a city five 
times Houston’s size offer with large, modern municipal 
auditorium adequate and delightful accommodations for 
a convention. 


Houston, as with other Texas cities is proud of its repu- 
tation for extreme hospitable convention entertainment; 
often referred to as “City of Western enterprise and 
Southern hospitality.” 

Members of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World who came to Texas twelve years ago will gladly 
accept a second invitation. 


MAKE IT HOUSTON FOR THE NINETEEN 
TWENTY-FOUR CONVENTION 


HOUSTON ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION. 


Through the courtesy of 
The Oil Weekly, The Filling Station, The Refiner 
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point toward the conclusion that 
present practice will have to be 
modified to provide for more su- 
pervision. The variation which 
exists is to be attributed not so 
much to differences in need of 
supervision as to varying distribu- 
tion and control, to the unde- 
veloped state of policies of many 
enterprises, and to the lack of 
study of supervision problems. 

In the second place, the amount 
of supervision will depend in part 
upon the territory in which sales- 
men operate. As soon as sales- 
men get so far away from head- 
quarters that contact with the 
home office can be maintained only 
by correspondence and occasional 
visits of men from the headquar- 
ters staff, there is danger that they 
will not perform so satisfactorily 
as in territories closer to sales 
headquarters. Special features of 


the salesman’s work may increase 
the need of supervision in order 
to overcome certain weaknesses of 
the average salesman. 

Closer supervision is necessary 
where salesmen are expected to 


cover territory thoroughly than 
where they are expected to visit 
only certain customers in large 
market centres. Likewise, the spe- 
cial work which a salesman may 
be expected to do in the creation 
of good-will, in aiding dealers to 
re-sell goods, may call for a greater 
amount of supervision than for 
the salesman who is expected 
simply to obtain orders with no 
responsibility for laying the basis 
for greater facility in making 
future sales. It is evident also 
that the extent to which such 
special duties are required will de- 
pend upon the type of product, 
upon the class of buyers, and 
other factors. 

Lastly, the characteristics of the 
salesmen employed will affect the 
amount of supervision necessary. 
A company employing many sales- 
men of average ability may find 
supervision more necessary in 
Proportion to numbers than an- 
other company in a different line 
employing highly trained and 
high-grade salesmen. The im- 
Portance of this difference may, 
however, be easily exaggerated. 
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The necessary supervision can- 
not be furnished properly by the 
chief sales executive himself, un- 
less the number of salesmen is 
very small and unless his other 
duties and_ responsibilities are 
light. Supervision of the sales 
force is only one of the many 
functions of the sales executive. 
If, as a number of executives con- 
tend, eight to twelve men will oc- 
cupy the full time of a supervisor, 
obviously a sales manager who 
attempts to properly correlate ad- 
vertising and personal salesman- 
ship, who attempts to plan so that 
the sales department’s functions 
co-ordinate properly with the other 
departments of an enterprise, can 
perform none of these duties 
properly if he is compelled to 
supervise a considerable number 
of men. 


MORE THAN DESK SUPERVISION IS 
NECESSARY 


Only by delegating some of 
these duties to responsible sub- 
ordinates can a sales manager 
free himself from detail so as 
properly to direct sales operations 
in their entirety. Proper super- 
vision for the sales force implies 
not only desk supervision, which 
is not infrequently the only type 
which can be furnished by the 
sales manager or his assistant, but 
also field supervision. As sales 
organizations expand there is, of 
course, clearer recognition of this 
necessity; but, even in smaller or- 
ganizations, greater efficiency 


‘would undoubtedly be secured if 


active field supervision were fur- 
nished. 

The official who supervises the 
salesmen in the field may be a 
“foreman” of salesmen, whose 
prime or sole function is that of 
overseeing a limited group of 
salesmen, or a district manager, 
who may have other responsibili- 
ties in addition to that of the sales 
force operating in his district. 
Supervisory officials of the first 
type represent a clear-cut applica- 
tion of the idea of foremanship, 
universally accepted in factory 
practice, to the management of the 
sales force in the field. While in 
practice it has been found advis- 
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able to give the appearance of 
greater dignity to the position of 
sales foreman, calling him district 
sales director, squad leader, dis- 
trict manager, or the like, there is 
no uniformity in designation nor 
is there uniformity of duties. 

The use of sales foremen is 
justified only if it increases profits 
through increased sales or lower 
costs of selling. The use of sales 
foremen is ordinarily expected to 
increase sales for several reasons— 
first, because of the improved 
supervision’ furnished, there is 
greater probability that duties of 
salesmen will be performed more 
satisfactorily and that waste and 
other expenses will be lessened. 

Secondly, the work of the sales 
foreman should bring about bet- 
ter selection and better training 
of salesmen; as a consequence, 
salesmen who perform more satis- 
factory service and are better paid. 
The consequence is likely to be 
also a smaller turnover in sales 
force. 

Thirdly, sales foremen in large 
organizations provide a means of 
obtaining the much-needed contact 
between headquarters and field 
force, a contact which on the one 
hand enables the ideas and wishes 
of headquarters to be transmitted 
into the field more effectively, and 
on the other hand provides for the 
collection of information concern- 
ing conditions in the field and 
opinions which are of the utmost 
importance to the correct planning 
and direction of sales operations 
by the headquarters staff. Fur- 
thermore, the position of sales 
foreman offers an opportunity for 
the promotion of salesmen to a 
subordinate executive position, 
therefore, an opportunity for de- 
termining the qualifications of the 
salesman for executive work with 
less risk than if promotion has to 
be made directly to more im- 
portant positions. 

The introduction of sales .fore- 
manship, either through the ap- 
pointment of field supervisors, or 
managers of sales offices, may not 
give the expected results. The 
foreman chosen may be incom- 
petent. Not infrequently, when 
such foremen are chosen from 
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the ranks of the salesmen, they 
are incompetent or unfitted for 
the position because they have few 
qualities of leadership although 
they may have outstanding sell- 
ing ability. The foreman may not 
be able to convince the men under 
him that he can be of assistance. 
It is conceivable also that expected 
increases in sales may not be 
realized, because under previously 
existing conditions the salesmen 
were working under such pressure 
and under such direction from the 
home office that little change could 
be effected even by competent 
foremanship. In the last place, 
the increases in sales may not be 
realized for a considerable period 
of time both because the sales 
foreman, if promoted from the 
ranks, must be trained to his new 
position and because he is apt to 
encounter the opposition of sales- 
men not so promoted. 

Many salesmen who have been 
accustomed to going without -such 
supervision, resent the implication 
that they need it. However, if 
the sales foreman is able to show 
results, perhaps to bring about 
more satisfactory incomes for 
salesmen, such difficulties will be 
only temporary. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF SALES FOREMEN 


The functions of sales foremen 
include, first of all, education of 
field forces. The sales foremen 
is expected to work with the sales- 
mer. over whom he has supervi- 
sion, to assist them in improving 
their salesmanship, to demonstrate 
how te sell particular classes of 
products, to assist them to become 
acquainted with the new products 
which are put out by the manu- 
facturer, to help the salesmen to 
know thoroughly and to appreciate 
policies and methods of the sales 
organization of which they are a 
part. As a part of the control 
and supervision duties of a fore- 
man, the stimulation of salesmen 
both by continuous educational 
work and by personal assistance 
to each man in overcoming special 
difficulties is necessary to prevent 
salesmen from only half-heartedly 
exerting themselves or from fall- 
ing into ruts. Not infrequently 
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een Good advertising agency service may be con- 
2 sidered as 100%. Conveniently locate that service 
if so that the element of close, frequent, intimate con- 
10W tact is injected to an unusual degree and you have 
Ps good agency service plus. ; 

or 

be Moser & Cotins is a national advertising agency 

which has more than a copy department, an art depart- 

_ ment, etc. It is an agency which is trained and experi- 
és eticed in the whole broad subject of Sales Promotion. It 
nen is located in the heart of New York State the better to be 
of able to render a truly thorough service, through close 
nen contact, to New York State industries. 

les- 
rvi- Its knowledge of markets and sales and merchandis- 
ine ing methods, as well as advertising, together with its con- 
-ate venient location, offer to the New York State manufac- 
of turer a Sales and Advertising Service of an unusually 
me intimate and thorough nature. Such a service, by way 
acts of comparison, might logically be called “110%.” 
7 If you would know more of this service—even if but 


to be informed—simply ask for the facts. 
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Warning A Man 
Not To Expand 


after he’s done it, doesn’t help much. 


Helping him to find something to occupy idle tools 
and floor space, to reduce the burden by spreading 
the overhead of a good: and otherwise effective 
staff riding to bankruptcy on a limited output, is 
really constructive work. 


To find the article or the product to meet require- 
ments of plant and sales organization, to procure it 
on satisfactory and reasonable terms, and to get it 
quickly are all difficult problems to solve. 


Through its thousands of contacts, FEDCO is 
continually offered the things you.may be looking 
for, and is also being asked to supply them. Our 
engineering organization, the most unique in 
existence by virtue of its undoubted qualifications 
to cover an exceptionally wide range of engineer- 
ing work, enters into the sifting out and selection 


te w; of everything finally submitted to our clients. One 
| in twelve hundred is the average acceptance of 
a 3 articles, devices, processes, etc., submitted to our 
ye Examining Board. Is it strange then, that the indi- 
“4 vidual manufacturer has such great difficulty in 
; » finding that satisfactory addition to increase his 


t earning capacity? 
tf oe This represents only one department of FEDCO. 
j ° We are giving it this space because right now it 


} is of great interest to so many manufacturers, 
bankers and investors. 


For this special service, no charge is made to the 
ov manufacturer. Write us your problem and request 
" such detailed information as desired. 


Address 
DEPARTMENT P. S. 
FEDERATED ENGINEERS 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


154 Ogden Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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the ales foreman will be expected 
to ake up for the shortcomings 
of salesmen. He may be expected 
to open new accounts or to take 
special pains to see that salesmen 
do not neglect this phase of the 
work as they are prone to do. He 
may undertake to facilitate ad- 
jus‘ments with customers which 
it would not be wise to allow 
salesmen themselves to make. The 
elinination of the delay and red 
tape necessary to effect such ad- 
justments through the home office 
may be productive of much good- 
will 

In general, the function of the 
sales foreman is, therefore, to 
assist the salesmen in producing 
greater sales and in laying the 
foundation of good-will for future 
business. In his relations to the 
home office the foreman is also 
held to be more responsible for 
reports and information than is 
the individual salesman. 





Milton E, Chapman has resigned as 
assistant sales manager of the Whitlock 
Cordage Company, New York. 
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School and Student Market 
Association to Meet 


The School and Student Market As- 
sociation, a newly organized department 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, will hold its first national 
conference at Atlantic City, June 3 to 
7, in connection with the convention 
of the parent body. 

The speakers include Paul C. Hunter, 
president, Educational Advertising Com- 
any, New York, on “Advertising and 
Sducation”; Morton S. Rutsky, presi- 
dent, Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, on “Advertising 
and Selling in the College Market’; 
N. Guy Wilson, advertising manager, 
Educational Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, on “A Rock Foundation on Which 
to Build a Permanent Structure” and 
Henry C. Chapin, president, Educa- 
tional Foundations, New ork, on 
“The Modern Pied Piper.” All addresses 
and discussions will deal with the sub- 
ject of advertising to children, teachers, 
and college students. 





Joins James F. Newcomb & 
Company 
John M. Wever has joined the staff 


of James F. Newcomb Company, 
Inc., direct advertising, New York. 
Mr. Wever was recently assistant 


production manager of the Vacuum Oil 
Company also of that city. 
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How Advertising 
Can Help Guard against 
Bolshevism 





(Continued from page 20) 


“Government ownership is not 
such a terribly radical thing after 
all. There are many people of 
affairs who believe in it if—there 
is generally an ‘if’ in most of the 
important doings of life—it does 
not interfere with their profit- 
getting, or rather if it promotes 
that interesting function. I saw 
this well illustrated recently 
while on a tour of some of the 
States around the Great Lakes 
with the Senate Committee on 
Reforestation, of which I am a 
member. An official of one of 
the big lumber companies told our 
committee in a certain city that 
he hoped the Government would 
at once take over the work of 
planting new forests on privately 
owned preserves and would re- 
main in charge. 

“T asked him if he would be 
willing at the same time for the 
Government to take over the 
work of cutting timber and saw- 
ing and merchandising the lum- 
ber. He nearly fell over back- 
ward in horror at the proposition. 
I felt obliged to remind him that 
he very plainly was one of those 
gentlemen who believed in the 
Government owning the hard and 
unprofitable things and in kecping 
the others for themselves. 

“This matter of reforestation, 
by the way, is something of vital 
interest to the future business of 
this nation. We people of this 
generation . should guard the 
interests of those who are to 
come. I can think of few things 
more important to be acted upon 
by Congress in a sane way.” 

Every person who reads the 
newspapers and magazines knows 
there has been much agitation of 
late over the question of lighten- 
ing up a bit on immigration 
restrictions so as to bring more 
labor into the country. It is 
common report that many lead- 
ing industries, including the steel 
mills, are suffering because of a 
shortage of labor. Many authori- 
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ties have argued that the nation’s 
business is actually being seriously 
retarded because not enough men 
can be had to do the necessary 
work in making merchandise that 
people would be glad indeed to 
buy. 

Senator Couzens asserted with 
emphasis that he is very sure 
Congress will not authorize the 
bringing in of a larger number 
of immigrants. Instead of has- 
ing his prediction upon the time- 
honored necessity of “preserving 
our institutions” he said immigra- 
tion control as at present exer- 
cised is necessary because it is a 
protection to labor. As such he 
was sure it will be maintained 
despite all efforts, well: meant and 
otherwise, to change it. 

“The immigration laws,” he 
said, “really constitute a tariff on 
labor for the protection of our 
workmen in this country. And, 
when you come to think of it, 
there is just as much reason and 
necessity for a tariff on labor as 
there is for one on steel, whieat 
or anything else we produce. And 
of course there is no argument at 
all as to the vital need of a tariff 
to protect all these things. 

“A colleague of mine in the 
Senate summed the thing up very 
neatly the other day! when he 
wondered if the steel interests, 
seeking a let down in immigra- 
tion restrictions so as to remedy 
the labor shortage, would consent 
to the removal of the tariff on 
steel if there should come about 
a shortage of that commodity. 
Unquestionably there would be 
the most rabid opposition to such 
a step. 

“Some business interests are 
more than friendly to the tariff 
that protects dollars. But, tor 
their own reasons, they do not at 
all like the tariff that protects 
labor. My opinion, and I be- 
lieve I am interpreting the best 
thought of Congress as a whole, 
is that immigration practices will 
go on just as they are. If labor 
is scarce then labor is going to 
get the benefit just as the prices 
of steel or other things would be 
raised in case there was a scarcity 
in those lines. The more labor is 
paid the better it is for the coun- 
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New Advertising Contracts 


Signed. Last Month for Continuous Space in 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 


A. C. Spark Plug Co. 
Flint, Michigan 


American Chain Co. 
New York, N, Y. 


V. D. Anderson Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Baker R & L Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Deming Company 
Salem, Ohio 


H. K. H. Silk Company 
New York, N. Y. 


India Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


J. S. Mundy Hoisting Engine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Pickering Governor Company 
Portland, Conn. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Quickwork Company 
St. Marys, Ohio 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Stanley Works 
New Britain, N. Y. 


Geo. Stratford Oakum Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Union Hardware Company 
New York, N. Y. 


If you want more export business use the 
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370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Putting 
The Sales Punch 
Into Your Package 


You try to beat your competitors in the quality of your 
goods—you want to make the best goods in your line. 


Fine! But the battle of competition has only begun. 


Go into a store and line up your packages with your 
competitors. Are you satisfied that you have the 
best package ? Is it so far ahead of all others that 
the dealer will display your goods in preference ? 


Goods well displayed are half sold. 


How about consumer appeal? Does your package 
sell the consumer's eye and make him reach for his 


pocketbook ? 


Unless it does your package is losing sales and you 
are losing profits. 


Suppose you send us samples of your packages or 
‘labels. We'll study them and tell you how we can 
improve them. If we can’t, we'll tell you so frankly. 


No obligation to you. 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


Cartons, Labels, Hangers, Inserts, Booklets, 
Folders, Counter Displays, Cut-outs, etc., etc. 


Offices and Plant 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York: 512 Fifth Avenue Boston: 7 Water Street 
Chicago: 130 N. Wells Street Philadelphia: Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
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try as 2 whole. I do not see how 
there can be any argument about 
tha. Unemployment is one of 
the most terrible of tragedies. I 
went ‘hrough one, winter here as 
mayor of Detroit when more than 
125,00 men did not have jobs. I 
know therefore what I am talking 
about. The welfare of labor 
should be guarded by the business 
interests of the country from a 
selfish standpoint if for no other 
reasori.”” 

On the question of the farmer 
the Senator predicted more 
favorable action by the next Con- 
gress than ever before, this being 
one of the most potent methods 
of helping the country’s business. 
He thinks co-operative selling of 
farm products is one of the 
greatest forward movements in 
the history of the nation. 

“We all know,” he said, “that 
one of the big things radically 
wrong with the country today is 
the inability of the farmer to get 
his products to market on a basis 
that will yield him an adequate 
profit and also insure a fair price 
to the consumer. The inequities, 
and I might say iniquities, of the 
present marketing system have 
come about because the farmer 
has gone at this most important 
problem as an individual. He 
can’t handle it that way. With- 
out co-operative selling the farmer 
with 160 acres of ground here in 
Michigan or out in Kansas is 
little better than a common 
laborer. He is producing some- 
a he cannot sell on the right 
a S1S 

“Many commodities in this 
country are virtually marketed on 
a collective selling basis and 
rightfully so. When farm prod- 
ucts are sold in the same way you 
are going to see a great change 
for ithe better in the fortunes of 
the farmer. This will mean that 
he can buy more merchandise, 
making it necessary for more 
merchandise to be produced. The 
result will be more business, more 
mony, more work and a general 
enhancement of prosperity. 

_“We are generally agreed, I be- 
lieve. that dollars have a right 


to u vite for their common inter- 
est. He is a queer citizen indeed 
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who at this time will deny the 
right of labor to unite for the 
same reason. The farmer should 
have equal privileges in that line 
also. It would not surprise me 
at all to see the next Congress 
do some unusually constructive 
things for the farmer. There 
should be no opposition to this 
from business as a whole because 
it will be done strictly from a 
standpoint of helping business 
rather than as any class legisla- 
tion for the exclusive benefit of 
the farmer.” 

The Senator was very sure the 
radical demand for more elastic 
currency would get no further 
than the talk stage, although he 
conceded there probably would be 
considerable talk about it. It is 
his idea that the currency is too 
elastic already. 

“Of course,” he said, “the 
Federal Reserve Bank cannot loan 
its own money direct to the peo- 
ple and should continue as at 
present and work through in- 
dividual banks. It is right and 
proper for a bank to charge 5 or 
6 per cent on money it gets from 
the Federal Reserve at a cost of 
4% per cent. This represents 
what might be called a retail 
profit on money supplied by the 
jobber. But when it comes to 
charging 7, 8 or 9 per cent for 
the same money, then there is 
something wrong. This should 
be sat upon just as vigorously as 
should the exaction of unfair 
profits by the people who have 
commodities to sell. 

“I wonder if the business in- 
terests of this country realize 
after all what a great thing the 
jobbing system is. This thought 
comes to me as I study the work- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Bank 
which really is a jobber to the 
individual bank. The jobber 
who assembles merchandise from 
a variety of sources and holds it 
at the disposal of the retailer is 
actually performing a service for 
business that cannot be gauged 
by the profit he makes—a profit 
which really ought to be called a 
service fee. The jobbing system 
in merchandise makes for eco- 
nomical buying just as it in- 
fluences safe financing in the 
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bank field. Talk about the job- 
ber does not necessarily enter in- 
to any discussion about what may 
be the attitude of the next Con- 
gress toward business. But 
cannot help believing that the 
jobber is hardly given his just 
dues in the matter of credit for 
what he does, and I am impelled 
here to make these remarks for 
that reason.” 

Senator Couzens believes there 
has been too much legislation al- 
ready, and that fewer laws should 
be made. He thinks efforts to 
correct the country’s many evils 
through passing more laws would 
only accentuate some of the evils. 

“Do you know what I should 
do if I were czar of this country 
with unlimited powers?” he 
asked. “I would tell every per- 
son over thirty years of age he 
could go hang. He could drink 
all he pleased and do almost any- 
thing he liked just so the conse- 
quences of his actions were visited 
upon himself alone. What I mean 
is that I would stop trying to edu- 
cate or change the habits of 
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thought of people above thirty 
On the contrary I would concen. 
trate my attention upon _ the 
school children. I would teach 
them the principles of upright 
citizenship, decent living and fair 
conduct. In fifteen or twenty 
more years we would have a real 
country from a_ standpoint of 
business and everything else. This 
may be called the dream of a 
radical, but I earnestly believe in 
it nevertheless. I am expressing 
it to you in an exaggerated form 
of course, but in time something 
like this is sure to come about.” 


Washington, D. C., Ad Club 
Elects Officers 


The Washington, D. C., Advertising 
Club at a recent meeting elected W. H. 
Wagner president. S. Oppenheimer 
was elected first vice-president; M. H 
Kafka, second vice-president; S. M 
Sellinger, treasurer; and as_ directors 
the following: L. E. Rubel, A. V. 
DeFord and E. C. Griffith. F. X. 
Wholley, who was the only nominee 
for secretary, announced his resigna- 
tion, and John F. Cassidy, correspond 
ing secretary, will act as_ secretary 
until the directors fill the vacancy. 











SAM MOSS, remarks: 
“Both Mr.Cavanagh 
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have such a sound knowledge of 
advertising art that when [turn a 
rough sketch -or campaign -over to 
them I just forget about it. I know 
it will come back on time and be 
a 100% job. ~ It is a pleasure 
to do business with them.” 


C Jam Voss Vice President of Campbell Moss, Inc, 
has been an outstanding figure in NewYork 
advertising civcles for 22 years. As a creator 
and judge of advertising art he has few equals. 


CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 


INCOR PORATED 


120 WEST 32*"° STREET, NEW YORK 
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The 
LANGUAGE MarKet 


REIGN 
Fo in AMERICA 


of Contents "a 


Preface by James O’Shaughnessy. 
Introduction by Nathan H. Seidman. 
Extent of Market. 
Geographical Distribution Charts. 
Selection of Media. 
A._B. C. and the Foreign Language 
Press by Stanley Clague. 
a a Campaign. 
r} arket Ana 
eg onsen Handling of Foreign Language Copy. 
Narnan HSE son of Foreign Language Printing and 
imerican AST Les rani jon. 
roneiantamguat® agit _— a, sn, of Fo gg rea 
u roups by Zones, States, 
Ot See > ities, Occupations, Languages, etc. 
ee Directory of Publications, rates and 
other Rate Card Data. 
$ Supplementary Newspaper Lists: 
D . Langu: Lists. 
Frice'l0 per Copy b: Fondtorfar ‘tts 


c. A. B. C. Papers. 


‘THE publication of this book, the work of two 
years’ research and analysis, marks an epoch in 

merchandising and advertising methods designed to 

reach the foreign language market in America. 











It is scientific, thorough and authoritative. Gives analyses of 
races and national groups, their distribution, occupations, char- 
acteristics and buying power; their publications, rates and much 
other data essential to really knowing this vast market. 


For Research and Conference work this book will be regarded by 
Advertising Agency men and National Advertisers as absolutely 
indispensable. 


plimentary distribution among Advertising Agency 


[z limited number of copies have been reserved for rene) 
executives and National Advertisers who request it. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


NATHAN H. SEIDMAN, President 
30 East 23rd Street New York 
Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
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When Well-known People Sponsor 
the Sales Message 


Celebr'ties Make Real Drawing Cards When the Tie-up Is Legitimate 
and Founded on Fact 


By W. H. Heath 


EIEN KELLER, the interna- 

tionally famous blind, deaf 
and dumb marvel, a success in 
every way, despite apparently in- 
surmountable handicaps, pur- 
chased a Marmon car and was 
touring the Catskills in it, when 
she made a discovery, which while 
not exactly foreign to past inci- 
dents of a like order, was suffi- 
ciently out of the ordinary to 
make a deep impression on her. 
Something in the very air told 
her where she was, the exact lo- 
cation. And she was persuaded to 
set down the facts for a Marmon 
automobile advertisement in maga- 
zines. Indeed, Miss Keller signed 
the message. She wrote: 


“Recently, we drove over Cats- 


kill roads) And I knew we were 
there by the atmosphere and the 
odors peculiar to high altitudes.” 
There was more, of course, of a 
complimentary character, to the 
automobile, but the headline 
“news” was contained in the sug- 
gestion of a remarkable woman’s 
keen intuition—the testimonial of 
one who could neither see nor 
hear nor speak. 

It was obviously obligatory on 
the part of the advertiser to han- 
dle such a precious theme with 
delicacy. The world not only 
respects Helen Keller but holds 
deep affection for her. A _ too- 
commercial presentation would 
have reacted unfortunately, dis- 
agreeably. The public must not 
think that the fame of a wonder- 
ful woman was being deliberately 
put to the task of selling auto- 
mobiles. For one thing, a remark- 
able illustration accompanied the 
testimonial. Miss Keller was 
painted, from the life, while 
seated in her car, by the Countess 
Elizabeth Zichy. And in this pic- 
tue—a cafivas in oils — Miss 
Keller dominated. The car was 
entirely incidental. 
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With a fine, beautifully written 
tribute, and guarded make-up, the 
page left no unpleasant aftermath. 
You felt rather pleased to know 
that Miss Keller could enjoy the 
thrill of a mountain ride in her 
own machine, and it was exceed- 
ingly interesting to hear her set 
down her sensations while en 
route. 

Advertising which features 
some notable personages makes 
attractive campaign material, and 
is, quite naturally, sure of an ex- 
ceptional audience. 


THE GREAT MASS OF PEOPLE ARE 
INTERESTED IN CELEBRITIES 


The movements of the famous 
are followed by the multitudes. 
We all want to hear from our 
heroes and heroines, particularly 
those who do not make a business 
of selling their testimonials. It 
is just another form of live news 
advertising—and it never fails to 
attract. 

We would look upon it as a bit 
of strategy for The Thos. E. 
Wilson Company to leap into the 
sport arena after Gene Sarazen, 
the bright luminary of golfing, 
who flashed to fame in a day, 
when he won his championship by 
right of might. The Wilson com- 
pany discovered that Sarazen had 
clubs of a certain peculiar make. 
In part, he had designed them 
himself. And _ straightway, the 
company completed arrangements 
to manufacture “Gene Sarazen 
Clubs.” The next step was to 
have the celebrity personally auto- 
graph every club, an added attrac- 
tion, naturally, to the golfer. 
Thus, when every movement of 
Sarazen was almost world-wide 
news, and front-page reading mat- 
ter, the manufacturer issued spe- 
cial magazine copy, containing, 
among other announcements, the 
following: 
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“Those who know Gene Sara- 
zen’s clubs know that they pos- 
sessed several individualities of 
design, originated by the man 
who won such a glorious victory 
in 1922. You will find these in- 
dividualities reproduced in Wilson 
clubs—even to the special Gene 
Sarazen grip. The approval of 
the champion will be certified by 
his autograph on each club.” 

The Southern Pine Association 
hit upon an interesting theme for 
a magazine advertisement in the 
use of Southern Pine for racing 
Speedways. Here the wear and 
tear was obvious, and thousands 
upon thousands of feet have been 
used. But when John S. Prince 
came to the forefront, as identified 
with the work, a page was quickly 
made into a double spread, for 
here was a great opportunity to 
tell readers of a unique and in- 
teresting personage—a celebrity, in 
fact. John Prince originated the 
idea of the modern board Speed- 
way and personally built the 
structures at Los Angeles, San 
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Francisco, Santa Rosa, De 
Moines, Omaha ‘and Uniontown, 
and finally sponsored the magnif. 
cent new $500,000 Kansas City 
Speedway. He was perfectly 
willing to tell what he knew abou 
Georgia Pine and his connection 
with the advertisement gave jt 
added importance. 

Leaders in their special fields 
are valuable advertising figures, 
whether poet or peasant, states. 
man or laboratory expert. Speak. 
ing of poets, John Lucas & Com. 
pany is just now featuring Edgar 
A. Guest, with top position in 
magazine copy. 

We find verses by Edgar 
Guest, “Written especiall) for 
John Lucas & Co.,” such as the 
following in featured position: 


Lord, I would shield this home from care, 
And shelter it from strife and sin, 
No ugly scars its walls shall wear, 
No bitterness shall enter in, 


The storms may beat, the winds may biow, 
And still its beauties shall remain, 

This house with loveliness shall glow 
And ruin threaten it in vain. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Formerly Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


Advertising 


130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Main at Colfax 
SOUTH BEND 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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Come to our Board- 
walk office on Central 
Pier and have a look at 
your home town news- 
paper. We have arranged 
to have them there dur- 
ing the convention. 


Use our telephone when 
you wish. In short, give 
us a chance to serve you 
or inform you during 
the convention. 
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xwell Co. Atlantic City WN. 
Watch for this imprint in Atlantic City): 
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7S Built 


© By bivind the people 
the kind of newspaper 
they wanted ~ 


Popular appreciation of a modern, metropolitan newspaper madd 


possible this perfectly equipped, new home of the Journal and 
Post. § This popularity is best attested to by a circulation in 
crease, unparalleled in the history of newspaperdom. 


The Journal-Post offers the only Grav 
ure Section, the only Colored Comics 
in Kansas City. 


*152,116 Mornings, *168,750 Evenings, *201,882 Sundays 


*Publisher’s Statement to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


She Kansas City Journal 
The Kansas City Hst 


America’s Fagresr Growine Newspapers 


EDWIN O. SYMAN WALTER 8S. DICKEY J. MORA BOYLE 
General Business Manager Owner and Editor Director of Advertising 


Represented by Verree & Conklin in the West: Lorenzen & Thomp in the East 
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It nas long been acknowledged 
that some of the most successful 
farm journal advertising bases 
its :opeal upon the marked in- 
divi’ lity of a real person, a 
celel' ity in some one line. The 
farni'r iS more interested in what 
the :anufacturer himself has to 
say, over his own signature, than 
the inonymous message of the 
copy writer. The intensely per- 
sona’ is in full favor. 

There was once a manufacturer 
of farm wagons and implements, 
with headquarters in a Carolina 
city. who advertised his wares as 
seris isly, as conscientiously and as 
expertly as the most exacting 
might demand. But the returns 
were discouraging. The advertis- 
ing did not appear to “take hold.” 
Its progress was slow, retarded, 
colorless. Things came to such a 
pass that the head of the institu- 
tion, a man well past fifty, who 
had been in this business all his 
life, was ready to stop advertis- 
ing. He did not believe in it. In 
his case it had signally failed. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH WAS 
NECESSARY 


Then the advertising depart- 
ment made a quick change to an 
entirely different character of ap- 
proach. The portrait of the 
manufacturer was run in connec- 
tion with every advertisement, 
and fortunately, this portrait rep- 
resented an exceedingly likable, 
lovable type of slightly stout man, 
and in no wise fastidious as to 
dress. He wore soft collars and 
his clothes did not look as if they 
had just come from the tailor 
shop. His hair was mussed up. 
There was a good-natured twinkle 
in his kindly eyes. He was a 
“regular chap.” 

Nor was this affectation for 
advertising purposes. The manu- 
facturer had been a farmer him- 
self, had worked behind a plow. 
The copy written for the series 
was done in homely, rugged style, 
to fit in with the spirit of the 
illustrations. And it was first- 
person close-to-the-soil reading 
matter, 

“You all know me,” it went on 
to explain, “I have been manu- 
facturing farm wagons and farm 





Catchy Slogan Adopted 
by Universal 


NIVERSAL has adopted a 
popular slogan for use in 
connection with its pictures. 
It will be used in advertising, 
exploitation and other public at- 
tention arresting methods and is 
expected to take its place along 
with such advertising catch 
phrases as “his master’s voice,” 
and similar slogans which have 
become household expressions. 
It is: “Universal Pictures—The 
Pleasure is all Yours.” 
Voluntarily suggested by 
George Greenberg, a young 
New York City man after read- 
ing one of Mr. Carl Laemmle’s 
Universal advertisements, the 
phrase immediately was chosen 
by the Universal executives as a 
tip-top slogan. * * * and imme- 
diate steps taken to make the 
slogan a live one wherever 
Universal pictures are shown. 
Material and accessories will 
be put out which will help the 
exhibitor tie-up his showings of 
Universal pictures to the good- 
will slogan, and to cash in on the 
prestige of Universal Pictures. 
—From Motion Picture News. 


When in need of a slogan or 
an appropriate name, write me. 


GEORGE GREENBERG 
320 W. 102nd St., N. Y. City 
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Boyd's Lists 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


The 100% accurate List 
is an impossibility unless the 
world stands still! 


We are the Oldest List 
Agency and the Largest, so 
that it is reasonable to claim 
that Boyd’s Lists are the Best 
Lists! Our experience and 
facilities should make them so! 

We furnish Lists to 50,000 
customers, in this country and 
abroad, many of whom have 
dealt with us 20 years. 

Send for Price List AA-53, 
showing the number of people 
in the various trades and pro- 
fessions, with state figures, 
etc. There is no charge. 


BOYD'S CITY DISPATCH 
19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 














The Sig-no-Graph 


is an electric lighted win- 


dow billboard, 18” x 24”, 
costing from 10c to 15c a 
day, that advertises your 
name and products; cre- 
ates sales for your dealers; 
and cements your general § 
advertising and your 
dealers’ cash registers. 
Send for complete details. 


The Sig-no-Graph Co. 
1400° So, Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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implements ever since I could 
walk. My father turned the busi- 
ness over to me. What’s better, 
and more .to the point, I was 
raised on a farm. I know the 
problems of the farmer. I think 
as farmers think. You can’t fool 
me and I don’t want to fool you, 
I think I know how to manu- 
facture the right kind of wagons 
and implements because I have 
used them—use them now, on my 
farm up the Ellaville River. I’m 
plain and I’m practical.” 

The combination of text and 
illustration “got under the skin” 
of the farmer. He liked that 
easy-going intimacy. He approved 
of the heart-to-heart character of 
the approach. One farmer was 
selling something to another, and 
all the while eager to be of prac- 
tical assistance. 

This advertising has been used 
continuously ever since its incep 
tion. Nothing has ever been 
found to approach it in the power 
to win farmer confidence. 

A “personality” behind the ad- 
vertising message gives it strength 
—the power of conviction. Au- 
thenticity comes with a well- 
known signature. True, all of this 
may smack of the old-fashioned 
testimonial. But what of that! 
No other form of advertising has 
ever held its audiences so long 
and so surely. 

What somebody who knows 
thinks, is selling copy. 

And again we wish to empha- 
size the significance of the news 
flavor: People and events of 
strong current interest. 


Advertising Campaign for 
Chocolate Sauce 


A try-out advertising campaign is 
being conducted in a number of large 
city newspapers for Mavis chocolate 
sauce by the Guth Chocolate Company, 
Baltimore. This campaign is being con 
ducted by the Hanser Agency, Inc., of 
New York. 


Asphalt Shingle Account for 
Ferry-Hanly 


The Beckman-Dawson Roofing (om 
pany, manufacturer of the Winthrop 
paper asphalt shingles, has placed its 
advertising account with the Chicago 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company. Newspapers and _ business 
papers in the Middle West will be vsed. 
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WANTED 


A Copy Man and Account 


Executive Who Has Arrived! 


A writer with style—a man with a fine 
merchandising background—a man who 
leaves a client with the feeling that he knows 
his business. It’s as big a position as he 
can convince us he can make it. We would 
like to have him send along some of the 
things he has done. 

Address ‘‘S. A.,’’ Box 226, Care Printers’ Ink 








In Old Quebec 
100 Years of Hardware Merchandising 


The Chinic Hardware Co., Ltd., Quebec City, has been 
established over one hundred years. It is a well-known 


| 
; 
| 
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hardware firm and a vigorous, progressive concern. 
Replying to an enquiry from a manufacturer who 
desired to know what, in their opinion, was the best 
hardware paper in Canada, the Chinic Company wrote: 
“HARDWARE AND METAL, in our opinion, is the best. 
We have taken the paper for the past twenty-five years 


or more.” 
If interested in the Canadian hardware 
trade, send for booklet entitled ‘What 
the Canadian Hardware Trade Has to 
Say Regarding HarpwarE AND METAL.” 


MEMBER A.B.C. MEMBER A.B.P. 
Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Can You Use 
This Man? 


The business of one of our clients has devel- 
oped in such a way that the services of the 
Sales Manager are no longer required. This 
man’s work has been conspicuously success- 
ful, as the owners of the firm with whom he 
has been associated will testify. 

Picture, if you will, a man of about thirty-five 
years with an acquaintance among the elec- 
trical and hardware jobbing trade from coast 
to coast; a man who has been connected with 
some of the largest corporations in the coun- 
try where he has laid out complete sales pro- 
grams, directed the advertising, employed 
salesmen, and virtually shaped the. entire 
distribution policy. 

There is nothing too big for this man to 
tackle. While his work for the last ten years 
has been in the electrical field, he would make 
just as good a Sales Manager for a furnace 
or food products manufacturer. He has the 
sales instinct and personality which makes 
frierids everywhere. 

We are seeking to secure a connection for 
this man with some firm that can use him in 
the kind of work to which he is so well suited. 
He is available immediately. On word from 
you we will have him communicate directly 
with you. His character and qualifications 
measure up to the highest standard. 


KLING-GIBSON COMPANY 
Advertisin g 








Consumers Building Chicago, IIl. 
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Incomplete 
Addresses Costly to 
Advertisers 


ae OST 50 per cent of the 
vertisements which appear 
dicals and newspapers give 
» advertiser’s name and city 
. according to Arthur C. 
postmaster of Chicago. In 
a recent letter which he addressed 
to publishers he calls attention to 
the fact that the omission of the 
advertiser’s street address seriously 
retards the delivery of correspond- 
ence which this advertising creates. 
The great number of inquiries 
which are dispatched into the 
mails without a street address, the 
postmaster states, not only im- 
poses a constantly increasing 
burden. upon the postoffice in its 
efforts to dispatch all mail prompt- 
ly but often results in non-delivery 
of this correspondence to the ad- 
vertiser. 
“Not less than seventy-five thou- 
sand pieces of mail, exclusive of 
that addressed to the largest and 
best known firms, are received 
daily at the Chicago Post Office 
without street address,” reads 
the postmaster’s letter. “This 
condition is true in a greater or 
less degree in all of the larger 
postofices in the country. The 
delivery of this mail is delayed 
from eight to twenty-four hours. 
Most of it is handled on incoming 
trains, where the distributors 
know their .schemes of distribu- 
tion by street and number, but 
know little if anything of the lo- 
cation of even some of the largest 
i With the same motion that 
place a letter with a com- 
treet address in the com- 
nt and would insure its 
t delivery, they put a letter 
t street address in a com- 
nt marked ‘No _ Street 
1, and such mail is tied 
indles and sent to the Chi- 
postofice for distribution. 
iid be a waste of time to 
» such mail through the or- 
, channels, so it is turned 
our experts for distribu- 
\fter they have handled it 
> are frequently from eight to 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IS MORE EFFECTIVE 
THROUGH MOTION PICTURES 
THAN THROUGH ANY OTHER 
METHOD.” 

J.J.TIGART, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 


e EDUCATION AT FEDERAL TRADE COM- 


MISSION HEARING, NEW YORK,MAYS5, 1923. © 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





AMERICA'S THEATRICA 
FOREMOST rere) ly DIGEST 


The Billboard is to 
the people in the 
show world what 
Ink is to 
the sales and adver- 
tising executive. 


Printers’ 


Member A. B. C. 








NEW YORK 
493 BWAY.,.BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2SOPERA PL. 
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FARMING 


The Business Magazine 
Monthly—lIllustrated 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


LOCALITY OF CIRCULATION 
The Heart of the Southeast 
Read by prosperous farm owners 


in the South’s best diversified farm- 
ing sections—where farming pays. 





PRINTERS’ 





Reaching the Men in charge 
in Russta ond Thousands of 
Russian Sympatt uisers 

in America 


Ar raphic /“lonthly | Review 
of Russian Affains 
( Mt Onglish ») 


Circulated in the United States 
Canada ang Soviet Russia 


Advertising Rates ..Request. 


Address 
Room 3}, 201 W. 3th St 


New York (ity 
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ten thousand pieces which require 
directory service, and of that 
amount there are often as many 
as five thousand pieces which re. 
main undelivered.’ 

Postmaster Lueder believes that 
when the advantages to be gained 
by including the street address in 
advertisements are pointed out to 
advertisers, they will be quick to 
follow the advice of the Post 
Office Department and include a 
complete address in their adver- 
tising. 





Eric Tatom, President, Nash- 
ville Advertising Club 


Eric Tatom, of the Southern Agricul. 
turist has been elected president of the 
Advertising Club of Nashville, Tenn. 

her officers elected for the year be 
ginning ges are: First vice-president, 

obert enry, The Nashville, Chat. 
tanooga St. Louis Railway; second 
roe eB, Burton E. Hill, Gray & 

Dudley; secretary, E. - MeNeill, 
Methodist Publishing House; assistant 
secretary, C. L. Buckingham, Cumber. 


Fay Telephone Company, and treasurer, 


H. etterau, American National 


Bank. 





Zinc Association to Begin 
Co-operative Campaign 


The American Zinc Institute, an as- 
sociation of zinc miners, smelters, 
rollers and fabricators, at its annual 
convention at St. Louis, decided to con- 
duct a national advertising campaign 
in the interest of zinc. 

The campaign, which. it is expected 
will be under way within the next two 
or three months, will be directed to 
ward both the consumer and the trade. 

Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc, 
New York advertising agency, will di- 
rect this advertising. 


Publisher of “Farming” 
Incorporates 


The Farming Publishing Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been organized 
and incorporated to handle the business 
of tere 2 an agricultural monthly, 
as or a number of years by 

M. Goodman. Mr. Goodman will 
be editor and R. R. Stripling, business 
manager. 


“Radio World” Appoints 
Stevens & Baumann 


Stevens & Baumann, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, have been appointed to 
represent Radio World, New York, it 
Chicago and on the Pacific Coast. 

The Merced, Cal., Star also has ay 
pointed Stevens & Baumann, Inc.. as its 
representatives in New York and Chicago. 
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NNOUNCE removal 

to seventh floor of the 
new building erected on the site 
of old Fort Dearborn at the 
bridge head of the Michigan 
boulevard link. 


In the re-organization of this company, advertisers 
will recognize individuals who have been for years 
identified with the conservative development of 
selling activity through intelligent application of 
advertising. 


Personnel 


EDWARD A. EVERS 

H. E. MYERS 

WILLIAM G. WATROUS 

HAROLD L, BROWN 

KENNETH D. STEWART 

JOHN MORS 

HOBART McMINN 
—and Staff 
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WANTED 





An ACCOUNT MANAGER, able 
to become a first-line Service 
Executive in a big agency, 
handling only national ac- 
counts. He should have sales 
brains in his head instead of 
an account or two in his vest 
pocket. He must be skilled 
in client contact work; old 
enough to have learned from 
the depths of experience; 
young enough to be forever 
looking for action. He must 
be thoroughly grounded in all 
phases of account handling— 
plans, selling and, above all, 
execution. He must be in- 
genious as to ideas and versa- 
tile as to methods of execu- 
tion. 


Personal interviews will be 
arranged from _ correspond- 
ence addressed to “R. W.,” 
Box 225, Printers’ Ink. All 
such correspondence and in- 
terviews will be held abso- 
lutely confidential. 


‘merly assistant advertising manager ¥ 
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H. G. Olmstead Joins 
H. W. Roos Company 


H. G. Olmstead has been appointed 
sales manager of the H. W. Roos 
Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
Rooshors, used for the shoring of on. 
crete forms. Mr. Olmstead was (or. 
















the United States Motor Truck C) 
pany, also of Cincinnati. 





General Advertisers Service 
Incorporates 
The General Advertisers Service 


outdoor advertising, Niagara Falls, N, 
Y., has been incorporated under th 
laws of New York State. The firm wa: 
established three years ago. The officers 
are: Newman A, Goldstein, presiden 
and treasurer; James A. Nooman, vice 
president, and Oscar B. Ford, secretary 





Campaign Planned for “Jean 
Maid” Garments 
The Jean Garment Company, Inc. 


Chicago, plans to advertise its product, 
Jean Maid garments, in the near 
future, M. M. Cole, president of that 
company, informs Printers’ Ink. : 
plication to the United States Patent 
Office was recently made for registra: 


tion of the trade-mark pmark “Jean.” 
J. E. Keilly with Hafis Watch 
Company 
E. Keilly has joined the Hafis 


7%, 

Watch Company, subsidiary of R 
Gsell & Company, Inc., New York, aj 
advertising manager. Mr. Keilly wa 
formerly with the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, and at ong 
time with the New York Herald ané 
New York Evening Telegram. 


Made General Manager, Ham 
mond Typewriter Company 


Herman A. Peterson has been mad 
general manager of the Hammonf 
Typewriter Company, New York. Mr 
Peterson, who has been with the com 
pany for seventeen years, was former! 
treasurer. 





H. A. Harris with “Toile 
Requisites”’ 
Herman A. Harris has been a 


pointed advertising manager of Joilf 
Reauisites, New York. He was for: metl 
with the Pathé Freres Phonograp 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., in a simils 
capacity. 


Joins “Automobile Digest” 


Robert P. Smith has joined the aq 
vertising staff of the Automobil: D 
gest. Cincinnati. He will ove 
Michigan and northern Ohio fro! 
headquarters at Detroit. Mr. Smif 
was formerly with The Ferger & Sil 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agenc 
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WANTED > 
Experienced Trade Paper Advertising Manager 


We want a real man for a real job as Advertising Manager of a 
nationally known business paper—the undisputed leader in its field. 


He must have a large and aggressive selling sense and a full 
knowledge of the publishing and advertising business. Ability to 
write and plan campaigns is essential. 


As this man will be directly responsible to the publisher for the 
keeping of all advertising office records, for the proper make-up 
of the publications, the securing of copy from advertisers, and for 
all the mechanical and detail phases of the job, he must be thor- 
oughly trained and have had actual experience in these branches 
as well. 


Do not apply unless you can fill each and every one of these 
requirements. If you can there is a real opportunity here for. the 
right man. No gold lace, swivel chair executives can qualify, but 
a man who is a worker and has the goods can go far in this job. 


State salary you are now getting, give complete details about 
yourself, your history, your publishing experience. The job is in 
New York City and is open at once. Address “D. H.,” Box 233, 
Printers’ Ink. 





AVAILABLE 
A Seasoned Executive 


President of a small corporation. 
Manager of a large sales force. 
Experienced in local and national advertising. 
Trained in the orderly conduct of a big organization. 
Electrical appliance and public service fields. 
* ok ok ok * 
Senior publishing experience. 
Successful director of national advertising sales. 
Big seller of space, personally. 
Wide, practical knowledge of production. 
Magazine, newspaper and syndicate fields. 
ok * * ok ok 
Ability adaptable to several different lines. 
Age 41, married, moderate means and property. 
Opportunity more important than immediate earnings. 
Previous salary over $10,000. Living around $7,500. 
Record clear. Standing good. Personality congenial. 


Address “P. T.,’’ Box 223, Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising a 
Trade-Mark Instead of 
a Trade-Mark Suit 


(Continued from page 8) 
in which his initial national adver- 
tising was carried. 

With. equal definiteness, the 
markets reached by this initial na- 
tional advertising can be deter- 
mined by analysis of the circula- 
tion figures of these trade papers 
and national periodicals according 
to the States in which they circu- 
lated on that date. 

Since his advertising campaign 
was promptly supported by coun- 
trywide distribution, at least in 
skeletonized form, it is fairly 
demonstrable that the date of 
Manufacturer Simpkins’ entry in- 
to the national market is approxi- 
mately the date of publication of 
his first national advertising in 
these trade papers and national 
periodicals. The skeletonized na- 
tional distribution which Manu- 
facturer Simpkins thus obtained, 
it will be recalled, grew and filled 
out, within a reasonable time, into 
more substantial distribution in 
one section of the country after 
another. 

With these facts in hand, Manu- 
facturer Simpkins’ trade - mark 
counsel is now prepared, upon the 
authority of the two decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court 
above mentioned, to base Manu- 
facturer Simpkins’ case on the fol- 
lowing substantial, practical and 
legal grounds: 

To the extent that Manufac- 
turer Simpkins’ rival had built up 
for his own product in any State 
a trade and good-will by his own 
use of the unregistered and un- 
registerable trade-mark in ques- 
tion before Manufacturer Simp- 
kins’ product had entered that 
State, or before Manufacturer 
Simpkins had begun his national 
advertising and distributing cam- 
paign, Manufacturer Simpkins’ 
rival has an undoubted priority 
over Manufacturer Simpkins in 
such State. But that is the limit 
of his rival’s priority. Everywhere 
else, throughout the country, 
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wherever Manufacturer Simpkins’ 
national advertising and distribut- 
ing campaign has carried his prod- 
uct identified by this trade-mark, 
Manufacturer Simpkins has a 
clear prior right dating approxi- 
mately from the commencement 
of his advertising and distributing 
campaign. 


WHAT THE COURTS SAY 


“Into whatever markets the use 
of a trade-mark has extended, or 
its meaning has become known,” 
declares the Supreme Court of the 
United States, “there will the 
manufacturer or trader whose 
trade is pirated by an infringing 
use be entitled to protection and 
redress. But this is not to say 
that the proprietor of a trade- 
mark, good in the markets where 
it has been employed, can monopo- 
lize markets that his trade has 
never reached and where the mark 
signifies not-his goods but those 
of another. We agree with the 
court below that ‘Since it is the 
trade, and not the mark, that is to 
be protected, a trade-mark ac- 
knowledges no territorial boun- 
daries of municipalities or states 
or nations, but extends to every 
market where the trader’s goods 
have become known and identified 
by his use of the mark. But the 
mark, of itself, cannot travel to 
markets where there is no article 
to wear the badge and no trader 
to offer the article.’” 

Advertising which reaches the 
national field, supported by actual 
distribution in the national! field, 
undoubtedly constitutes, within 
the meaning of the law, the actual 
use within the national field of the 
trade-mark identifying such goods. 
Throughout the decision just 
quoted, the Supreme Court em- 
phasizes the use or lack of use of 
advertising in the -markets in 
which adverse rights in the same 
trade-mark were being claimed. 

Advertising which is not sup- 
ported by actual distribution, in 
some degree and within a reason- 
able time, is perhaps insufficient to 
constitute, within the meaning of 
the law, the actual use of the 
trade-mark within that particular 
territory. This point has not yet 
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Lithographic Salesmen 
Wanted 


Representatives with estab- 
lished offices in several large 
cities to represent leading mid- 
west lithographic house. Un- 
usual opportunity for capable 
men with initiative and ability, 
able to sell advertising ideas. 
We are equipped to handle 
any kind of lithographing 
whether on cardboard or 
paper, and either offset, stone 
or rotary press work,—such as 
posters, car cards, window dis- 
plays, dealers’ helps, hangers, 
labels or booklets. Co-opera- 
tion on sketches, ideas and es- 
timates. Must be experienced 
and have established trade. 
Commission basis only. Give 
full particulars and reference. 
“Confidential,” Box 230 care 
of Printers’ INK, Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank Bldg., Chicago. 














Executive 


Available 


A man who has for the past 
four years been vice-president 
and sales manager of a fair sized 
corporation. 

Has handled large sales force 
in food product field. 

Understands sales and gen- 
eral management. 

Wants permanent connection 
in new or growing concern that 
needs a and co- 
operator. 


producer 


Available immediately. 


Address, A. G., Box 232, 
care of PrinTERS’ INK. 
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been actually passed upon, with 
particular respect to situations of 
this kind, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and perhaps 
the Supreme Court some time may 
decide that advertising alone is 
sufficient to constitute such actual 
use. 

Thanks to his national advertis- 
ing and distributing: campaign, 
therefore, Manufacturer Simpkins 
has pre-empted the national terri- 
tory for his own product under 
this trade-mark, as of a date ap- 
proximately the same as the date 
of publication of his first national 
advertising in the trade papers and 
national periodicals above men- 
tioned, except in those particular 
States where prior to that date his 
rival had actually used this trade- 
mark. 

Although only two cases of this 
character have yet reached the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, and those only within the 
past eight years, it is obvious that 
similar situations will arise with 
more and more frequency in years 
to come. 

In the proposed new Federal 
Trade-mark Bill, prepared by the 
committee of the American Bar 
Association, the co-existence of 
adverse rights of different owners 
in the same trade-mark in differ- 
ent parts of the country, as de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the two de- 
cisions above mentioned, has been 
expressly recognized and accepted. 

Section 12 of the Committee’s 
draft provides that “where bona 
fide plural uses of the same or a 
like mark are separated geographi- 
cally or otherwise differentiated, 
and it can be shown, to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner, that 
neither confusion of goods nor de- 
ception of the public is likely to 
result from such plural use, the 
Commissioner may register such 
mark to a plurality of applicants.” 

If this proposed provision is en- 
acted into law, the unexpected 
blessing achieved by Manufacturer 
Simpkins, through commencing 
his advertising .and_ distributing 
campaign in the trade papers and 
national periodicals as above de- 
scribed, will undoubtedly be fre- 
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British Markets for 
American Goods 


Attending the Atlantic City 
Convention is 


Lieut.-Col.G.S. HUTCHISON, p.s.o.,M.c. 


representing 


The LONDON PRESS 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


Agents for Advertisers 


Lieut.-Col. Hutchison will be glad to make 
appointments to discuss the marketing and 
advertising of American goods in Great 
Britain. He will remain in the States for 
about three weeks after the Convention, and 
letters will reach him addressed care of 
H. W. Peabody & Co., 17 State Street, New 
York City. 


Among the advertising accounts handled by 
The London Press Exchange are:— 


Cadbury’s Cocoa and Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
Chocolate gra h Co 

National Benzole Co. 

National Milk Publ city 


Council 


Dayton Steel Racquet 
Imperial Tobacco Company 
Kodak Cameras Scotch Tweeds 


Kruschen Salts Steinway Pianos 
Lotus and Delta Boots and —and many others great 
Shoes and small 


THE LONDON PRESS EXCHANGE, LTD. 
108-111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, England 
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Ireland’s Biggest 


Newspaper Proposition 


The 
IRISH INDEPENDENT 


the world-famed Dublin morning newspaper that has a net, 
certified daily sale considerably more than 3 times that of any 
other Irish morning newspaper. Not only is the IRISH 
INDEPENDENT easily the biggest Newspaper proposition 
in Ireland, but it is also one of the most modernized, one of 
the sanest, most enterprising, and most prosperous daily pub- 
lications in Europe. The mechanical equipment at the dis- 
posal of the Proprietors of the IRISH INDEPENDENT is 
the last word in up-to-dateness. The exceptionally beautiful 
new building, now completed, for the IRISH INDEPENDENT 
and its three associated Newspapers (the DUBLIN EVENING 
HERALD, the IRISH WEEKLY INDEPENDENT, and the 
IRISH SUNDAY INDEPENDENT) costing close on 
$1,000,000, is considered *to be amongst the most attractive 
and most luxurious and most completely equipped Newspaper 
buildings in the world. 


The IRISH INDEPENDENT has blazed the trail in new 
ideas for years. It was the first morning newspaper outside 
the Continent of America to publish net sales. That was 14 
years ago—it has continued this practice ever since. It is the 
only Irish Newspaper that can be truly described as the News- 
paper of the whole nation. Every advertiser of note who 


uses an Irish Newspaper uses the IRISH INDEPENDENT 
as a matter of course. 


GREETINGS AND GOOD WISHES TO THE 
GREAT CONVENTION AND GOOD LUCK 
TO THE “ON-TO-LONDON” MOVEMENT 


The IRISH INDEPENDENT was amongst the first News- 
papers outside America to support the A. A. C. of W. 








For all particulars, rates, etc., apply 
T. A. GREHAN, Advertisement Manager 
Carlisle Building, Dublin 
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quently duplicated in the business 
experience of other national ad- 
vertisers. 

If the proposed new Federal 
Trade-mark Bill is enacted into 
law, there is another section of it 
that seems likely to emphasize an- 
other unexpected legal advantage 
accruing from the prompt and 
early use of national advertising. 

The proposed bill repeals the 
so-called ten-year provision of 
the Trade-mark Act of 1905, and 
substitutes therefor the provision 
that “except as above expressly 
excluded, nothing herein shall pre- 
vent the registration of any mark 
used as a trade-mark by the appli- 
cant, in commerce with foreign 
nations, or among the several 
States, or with the Indian Tribes, 
which has acquired a secondary 
meaning identifying the applicant’s 
goods.” 

This outright abolition of the 
ten-year period, and this confer- 
ence upon the Patent Office of the 
power to register a trade-mark 
upon an ex parte showing that, 
though it may have been used for 
less than ten years, it has never- 
theless “acquired a _ secondary 
meaning identifying the appli- 
cant’s goods,” will, if enacted into 
law, mark a revolutionary change 
in our trade-mark law, and will 
give new importance to any mode 
of proving actual use of a trade- 
mark that shall have absolute defi- 
niteness as to time, territory, scope 
and degree of the commencement 
of such use in any particular 
territory. 

Advertising has absolute fixity 
as to date, and also as to the terri- 
tory reached by such advertising, 
and equal definiteness as to the 
scope, which can be determined as 
of any particular date by analysis 
of the circulation of the periodi- 
cal in which such advertising is 
carried. 

Advertising unsupported by ac- 
tual distribution may, for the rea- 
sons above discussed, be insuffi- 
cient in itself to establish, within 
the meaning of the law, the actual 
use of a trade-mark, in a particu- 
lar territory. Advertising sup- 
ported by actual distribution, how- 
ever, in substantial degree and 
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Three of 
Britain’s 
Best 


THE GRAPHIC 


The pioneer of illustrated jour- 
nalism, unapproached and un- 
approachable in the originality 
of its pictures, the variety of its 
contents, and its wide distribu- 
tion throughout the World. 


THE 
BYSTANDER 


The bright illustrated weekly, 
unique in its handy size. A 
strong favorite with Men and 
Women with a great “pull” for 
advertisers. 


THE DAILY 
GRAPHIC 


The first illustrated daily paper. 
Remarkable for definite results 
to advertisers, and the confi- 
dence placed in it by its readers. 


Send for rate card and full par- 
ticulars to: 


GEORGE SPARKES, 
Advertisement Director 


GRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS, Ltd. 
Graphic Buildings, Tallis Street 
. London, E.C.4, England 
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The Man You Need 
For Export 


There is a man we know well 
who is at present employed as 
Export Manager for a_ small 
manufacturer. 


He wants a bigger job ‘with 
greater opportunities. He is an 
experienced export manager; has 
traveled and sold goods in foreign 
fields. He has a great deal more 
to offer than any man who has 
simply learned “export” from 
textbooks and an atlas. He has 
sales ability, personality, ideas 
and diplomacy. His seven years’ 
experience in foreign sales work 
at home and abroad and his suc- 
cessful record with two of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost manufacturers are 
the specific reasons why he 
should have a better job than the 
one he now has. 

If you want to know more about 
him, write to 

GOTHAM ADVERTISING CO. 


114 Liberty Street 
New York City 
































The London 


Daily News 


Average net daily sale for 


APRIL, 1923 


617,754 


COPIES DAILY 


The London 


Star 


Average net daily sale for 


APRIL, 1923 


659,315 


COPIES DAILY 


67, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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within a reasonable time, would 
seem, as has already been shown, 
to be one of the most convincing 
proofs of the actual use of a 
trade-mark that can possibly be 
cited to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, or presented to a court in an 
unfair competition litigation. 


Bartley J.. Doyle Heads Poor 
Richard Club 


Bartley J. Doyle was elected presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, Phila- 
delphia, at its annual election. Mr. 
Doyle is publisher of the Keystone, 
jewelry monthly, of that city. Lee E. 
Hood, vice-president, Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., was elected 
first vice-president. 

Other vice-presidents chosen were: 
Karl Bloomingdale, Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency; Philip C. Staples, 
vice-president, Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania; Rowe Stewart, busi- 
ness manager, Philadelphia Record, and 
Charles A. Stinson, president, Gatchel 
& Manning, photo-engraving. 

George E. Loane, Eastern representa- 
tive, Capper Publications, was re-elected 
secretary, and John M. Fogelsanger was 
re-elected treasurer. Three directors 
were elected, each to serve three years: 
A. King Aitkin, Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany, advertising; Philip Kind, S. Kind 
& Son, jewelers, and Edwin L. Lewis, 
general passenger agent, Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway. 


New York Publishers’ 
Association Meets 


The last meeting of the season of the 
New York Publishers’ Association, Inc., 
was held on May 25 at the Machinery 
Club. he meeting was under the 
direction of T. H. Bragdon, treasurer 
of The Textile World. The principal 
speakers included Charles J. Root, 
United Publishers Corporation, who 
spoke on the Arbitration Society of 
America. R. T. Bookhout, editor of the 
Sanitary and Heating Engineer and Fred 
Sly, business manager of the meri- 
can Architect discussed co-operation be- 
tween the editorial and_ subscription 
geo of a business paper. M. J. 
O’Neill, treasurer of Machinery, spoke 
on “How to Sell Audited Circulation.” 
V. E. Carroll, editor of The Textile 
World, discussed the competition of the 
daily newspapers. William Buxman, of 
the McGraw-Hill publications, and S. B. 
Williams, managing editor of the Elec- 
trical Record, spoke on free circulation 
and direct mail, and N. G. Adair, editor 
of Motor World, spoke on. statistical 
services. 
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Evansville, Ind. “Courier” 


Buys “Journal” 
The Evansville, Ind., Courier has 
urchased the Journal of that city. In 
RINTERS’ INK, of May 17, it was re- 
ported, in error, that the Journal had 
purchased the Courier. 
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The Tobacco that inspired Sir James Barrie to write 
that immortal masterpiece “My Lady Nicotine”—the 
tobacco that was blended expressly for the third Earl 
- of Craven in 1867, should appeal to the Advertising 
Men of the United States and Canada. Sir James’s 
book is worth reading. It will help you to appreciate 
the inspiring charm of Craven. 


Obtainable throughout the United States 
and Canada from all good tobacco shops. 


CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENG. 


Established in the Year 1788 
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How Agents Printers’ INK 
Help Small as often ex- 
Advertisers ®!2ined why ad- 


vertising agents 

Grow Big do not always 
find it advisable to accept small 
advertising accounts. .And yet, 
since nearly all advertisers start 
in a most humble way, it is im- 
portant that they have competent 
counsel and careful guidance dur- 
ing their fledgling days. Without 
such help there is danger that the 
young advertiser may never grow 


p. 

There ought to be some stand- 
ard, therefore, by which the po- 
tentialities of an embryo adver- 
tiser may be judged. If he has no 
sizable advertising future, perhaps 
it would not pay to bother with 
him. If he has such a future, he 


is probably worth tireless nurture, 
no matter how humble his begin- 
ning may be. 

We know an agent who has 
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Post Dispatch Building,’ 
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such a standard. His plan is very 
simple. He will not accept a 
small account from a manufac- 
turer whose market is what this 
agent calls “perpendicular.” But 
he will accept even a trifling ap- 
propriation from a concern that 
has a “horizontal” market. In 
other words, if a product is sod 
entirely to the refrigeration trade, 
let us say, it has a “perpendicular” 
market, and its advertising future 
will necessarily be limited to me- 
diums reaching those in the re- 
frigeration business. If, however, 
the product can also be sold to the 
bakery trade, the hotel field, the 
steel industry, the copper industry, 
the paint trade, and perhaps to 
other industries, it has a “hori- 
zontal” market, and hence its ad- 
vertising potentiality is not nar- 
rowly limited. 

This agent tells us that most of 
his clients started their advertis- 
ing careers with small copy in a 
single business paper. The chances 
are this publication reached this 
manufacturer’s most obvious mar- 
ket. The first thing the agent 
usually does is to extend his 
client’s advertising into other 
papers covering fields to which 
the manufacturer is able to cater. 
In this way the marketing of the 
product is extended from industry 
to industry. Of course because of 
the “scouting” nature of the ad- 
vertising, the manufacturer often 
finds that he can serve industries 
for which he had not known his 
product was suitable. 

If the company has a product 
that is sold to the ultimate con- 
sumer, or if a user appeal can be 
found in the product, the next 
step is to extend the campaign to 
the consumer. By following this 
plan consistently, this agent has 
developed several accounts from a 
three and four figure start to ap- 
proximately six figures. 





Automobile be is unusual 
. significance in 
ot he_ declaration 


of H. M. Jewett 
as quoted in the May 17 issue of 
Printers’ Inx to the effect that 
advertising rather than mechani- 
cal genius is to be credited for the 
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masterful position the automobile 
industry now holds in the world 
of business. Mr. Jewett, who is 
president of the Paige-Detroit 
Company, has been _ successful 
enough in the automobile business 
himself and is well enough ac- 
quainted with its early history to 
know what he is talking about. 

Mr. Jewett’s account of the fight 
made by conservative Detroit— 
yes, Detgoit was conservative 
twenty years ago, very much so— 
against the automobile is much 
more than a highly interesting 
piece of business history. It 
brings out a great advertising 
lesson. This is that to sell a thing 
successfully the idea of service 
must be stressed. Rather than em- 
phasizing the article itself the ad- 
vertising message should dwell 
upon what it can do. 

Until the improved transporta- 
tion idea had been got across to 
the people there was plenty of op- 
position to the automobile. It was 
only twenty years or so ago that 
the strange new vehicle, smelly 
and noisy, was barred off Michi- 
gan Boulevard in Chicago because 
it scared the horses! 

But today the market is here— 
and mainly because the people 
were shown at the beginning what 
the automobile could do for them 
in the way of enhancing their 
pleasures and creating business 
advantage. 

A certain manufacturer of gaso- 
line engines designed especially 
for farm use has suffered a seri- 
ous loss in his business because 
his once profitable farm market is 
rapidly slipping away. A recent 
analysis of his problem established 
thoroughly that his difficulties had 
come because of a wrong emphasis 
on his advertising. His engine is 
even better than it was five years 
ago. But the advertising keeps 
right on featuring the engine 
rather than engine service. The 
farmer is told in effect that here 
is one of the best gasoline engines 
on the market, which is doubtless 
the case. : But what the engine will 
do for the farmer is left largely 
to his imagination. His imagina- 
tion worked well enough until 
manufacturers of farm electrical 
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equipment came along with spe- 
cific claims of what their goods 
would accomplish in lightening 
the farmer’s labors. He did not 
have to think how he could apply 
the equipment to his needs. It was 
thought out for him in advance. 
So he bought it. 

The gasoline engine manufac- 
turer has had a new advertising 
vision since the survey. He now 
is preparing a campaign in which 
service and performance shall be 
the main talking points. 

And there are many other manu- 
facturers who would do well in- 
deed to ponder the lessons to be 
taught by the automobile’s re- 
markable success and apply them 
to their advertising needs. 

Mr. Jewett is doing a real ser- 
vice for business in pointing out 
that even the automobile was not 
accepted until people had been 
shown what it had behind it and 
what it meant. 





Complexity It is unfortunate 


that we are un- 
of Living able to make the 


Complicates public realize 
Advertising that it is our 
Problems complicated  sys- 
tem of living 
which is at least partly responsible 
for the high cost of distribution. 
To be sure, our system of distri- 
bution is highly complicated, but 
it is only complicated because so- 
ciety itself has become highly 
complex. We cannot have a sim- 
ple system of distribution so long 
as most of the inhabitants of the 
country live in densely populated 
urban centres, hundreds and even 
thousands of miles from the prin- 
cipal sources of food supply. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture together with the 
Port of New York Authority re- 
cently issued a preliminary report 
on a survey which has been made 
on terminal conditions as they ex- 
ist in the Port of New York and 
as they affect the cost of market- 
ing fruit and vegetables. The re- 
port throws light on this question. 
It was prepared by Walter P. 
Hedden, who is Research Agent 
in Marketing of the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Hedden’s re- 
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port shows that our terminals are 
greatly congested and that the 
trafic delay in handling farm 
produce adds tremendously to the 
cost of these articles. 


Here are some items that enter 


into the cost and which are en- 
tirely overlooked by persons who 
complain of the high cost of dis- 
tribution. It costs an average of 
$36 to move a car of produce 
from the railroad yards to Man- 
hattan; it costs $20 a car to move 
this same goods on to the piers, 
a distance of only a few hundred 
yards. To truck the produce up- 
town again costs $35 a car. If 
the trucking is to be to Harlem the 
cost is $57 and if over to New 
Jersey $65. In other words, the 
cost of moving this stuff around 
New York alone, quite aside from 
the profits of distribution, amounts 
to more than the farmer some- 
times gets for growing the entire 
car of produce. 

The report makes several pro- 
posals which would undoubtedly 
simplify this system of distribu- 
tion within New York and other 
cities similarly situated. The 
trouble is that our terminals are 
totally inadequate to handle the 
merchandising necessities of the 
millions of people now concen- 
trated in our large cities. The 
first thing that will have to be 
done to help distribution is vastly 
to enlarge our terminals, but even 
at that we never can get back to 
the old days when a preponder- 
ance of our population lived in the 
country and when even our largest 
cities had only a few hundred 
thousand people. 

Have you ever watched a truck 
laden with produce making its 
way along West Street in New 
York? It often takes the driver 
hours to go a few blocks. The 
wages of the driver of the truck 
for a day are almost as much as a 
farm “hand” used to be paid for 
an entire month. The cost of the 
truck itself is as great as an en- 
tire farm used to be _ worth. 
Therefore, when a truck of this 
kind is held up for hours it means 
that the stuff that it is carrying 
is bound to cost the consumer 
more. 
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These delays inevitably add ‘o 
the cost of the products. 

These are some of the problems 
to which we must attend in con- 
sidering the cost of distribution. 
The profiteer is often blamed when 
it is our involved method of living 
that is censurable. 





Scare Copy Whether or not 
in Reverse it is advisable to 


use scare or neg- 
English ative copy is a 


moot question. There is no doult 
that in many instances the nega- 
tive appeal is the most effec- 
tive. Scare copy oftentimes is 
the best way of getting across 
the real reason why the product 
should be bought. 

The Anchor Post Iron Works 
in its current advertisement intro- 
duces a new note into this peren- 
nial controversy. The Anchor 
folks make a negative appeal, but 
they do it from a positive stand 
point. Two children are shown 
playing safely within a_ fenced 
yard. The caption of the copy 
proclaims that these children aré 
“Safe from Speeding Cars and 
Snapping Dogs.” A speeding au- 
tomobile is shown on the street 
immediately outside of the fence. 
Were it not for the fence it is 
likely that the children who are 
eagerly engaged in play would 
have heedlessly run before the car. 

There is no question this ap- 
peal is on the right basis. 
Dozens of children are killed 
every month in our large ‘cities 
because while playing they had 
thoughtlessly run before a_ rap- 
idly moving automobile or motor 
truck. We like the copy further 
because it introduces a real rea- 
son for the installation of a fence 
around a private yard. The 
tendency in landscape architec- 
ture is entirely away from the 
fence. If boundaries are to be 
marked they are supposed to be 
marked with hedges and _plant- 
ings of that sort. 

This is a little hard on the fence. 
Advertising such as the Anchor 
Post Iron Works is using will do 
much to counteract this tendencv 
against the use of wire and 
wooden fences, 
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Thanks, But We Like 
New York 


Now and then we get a letter that for a 
time makes the sunshine seem a little 
brighter. Such a one was received a few 
days ago from the President of one of the 
large advertising organizations of Chicago. 
The letter follows: 





“The writer would appreciate receiv- 
ing a sample of the ‘new kind of 
form letter’ to which you refer in 
recent issues of PRINTERS’ INK. 





“Several years ago when the writer 
was located in New York he had the 
pleasure of doing considerable busi- 
ness with your company, and altho 
he has done business with hundreds 
of printers since then, he has never 
enjoyed the same ‘freedom. from 
worry’ he had then. Why not move 
to Chicago?” 









Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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General Sales Manageq 


George B. Hendrick 
W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Company writes: 


“We use practically all of the news- 
papers in the principal cities of the 
United States and all the principal 
monthly magazines, as well as half 
a dozen of the leading national farm 
papers. 


“T personally have read the ‘PRINTERS’ 
Ink’ almost continuously since 1900 
and certainly would not expect to 
be able to keep in touch with adver- 

tising and sales promotion without 
it. I have probably recommended } 
its use to several score of young men 
who have come to me in the past 
twenty years and asked how they 
could best learn something about 
advertising.” 
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, L. Douglas Shoe Company individuals 
who are readers of PRINTERS’ INK 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
.B. Hendrick General Sales Manager Yes Yes 
Erskine Advertising Manager ve 
. Morse Asst. Adv. Manager - 4 
, Erskine Buyer of Printing ” No 
Cotter Sales Department i ™ 


Information furnished by W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 


, L. DOUGLAS 


AME AND PORTRAIT 


est known shoe trade mark in the world. It stands 
highest standard of quality at the lowest possible 
‘or economy and satisfactory service, wear shoes 
this trade mark. 


0UGLAS constant endeavor for 47 years has been 

reliable, well made, stylish shoes at reasonable 
The satisfactory service and the protection afforded 
name and price stamped on the sole of every pair 
en the people confidence in W. L. Douglas shoes. 


ave been paying high prices for shoes, examine the 
ouglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes: They are exception- 
d value and will give you satisfactory service. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY. ESTABLISHED 1876 
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W.L. DOUGLAS shoes are put into all of our 116 stores at factory cost. 
We do not make one cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you. It 











is worth dollars for you to know that 
when you buy shoes at our stores. 
WE WOULD BE GLAD 
TO HAVE YOU VISIT 
W.L. Douglas factories at Brockton, Mass., examine 
the high grade leathers used, and see how carefully 
good shoes are made by skilled shoemakers under 
the supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes that can be produced for the price. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES. 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
Lang pet bd pa lyny? Lait a quick- eethas. Soa canes tae wrest: tia 


























The Little 


mail-order houses take it for 
granted that all advertising 
men have nefarious plots up their 
sleeves or that they do not require 
the customary commodities of 
everyday existence? It would ap- 
pear so, in one instance, at least. 

While in the South recently, a 
friend of the Schoolmaster was 
greatly impressed by the good 
fortune attendant upon dealing 
with a certain large mail-order 
house. The family with whom 
this friend stopped purchased 
everything from automobile tires 
to groceries by mail, through this 
house, and saved money. 

Upon his return home, although 
in touch with the New York 
stores, this friend determined to 
try this mail-order scheme out in 
his own home. 

Whereupon he wrote a polite 
letter to the company, requesting 
one of the catalogues. That letter 
was written on stationery which 
plainly indicated that the writer 
was in the advertising business. 

And here, evidently, was where 
a mistake was made. 

Others had experienced no 
trouble in securing the catalogues. 

After a lapse of almost a month, 
a short and very curt response 
was received. 

Summed up, it said that the 
company could not forward its 
books to men in the advertising 
business, as such privileges were 
often abused. The catalogues 
were used for other purposes. 
What do you think of that? 

* * * 


“Knocking” seldom pays. 

The Schoolmaster has observed 
the inexorable working out of the 
rule for years. The latest instance, 
however, is peculiarly interesting. 

manufacturer of household 
utilities, dealing exclusively with 
hardware stores, began an aggres- 
sive selling campaign, through 
representatives and in trade-paper 
advertising, advising the dealer 
not to burden himself with too 
many brands. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


’ the 
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It was a needless expense to 
carry them. They cluttered up his 
shelves. They were space wasters. 

How much better it was to 
carry the complete line of one 
reputable house and stop there. 
Eliminate all the others. 

This job was so successfully 
accomplished by salesmen and by 
advertising that the hardware men 
thought there was something in 
it. They took the advice. 

But there was just one serious 
objection ! 

Only a certain percentage of 
them narrowed the line down to 
advertiser’s goods. Many 
others had their favorites and 
stuck by them. The manufacturer 
starting the rumpus therefore was 
the first to suffer. 

And he has been a real suf- 
ferer. Now he is retracting the 
statements and trying to build 
bridges over the streams once 
more. It hasn't been very easy. 


Distributors of a _ well-known 
make of automobile have hit upon 
an unusual advertising scheme. A 
friend of the Schoolmaster was 
the recipient of one of its favors 
and he is ready to say something 
in favor of one of the “asides” 
of a national campaign. 

He was walking along a 
crowded street, deploring the fact 
that, at this hour, both subways 
and street cars were sadly con- 
gested, when a nice new auto- 
mobile rolled lazily past. The 
Schoolmaster’s friend looked at it 
enviously, whereupon the driver 
smiled and stopped. 

“Hop in,” he said. 

Then the pedestrian saw a small 
sign on the car which read: 

“Ask for a Ride.” 

For fifteen blocks the car sped 
easily, during which period the 
driver explained the talking points 
of the motor. He was an excellent 
talker. Nothing was forced. The 
points were made quite casually 
but convincingly. 

Then came an explanation. 
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jes Dealers’ Store Fronts ? 

? r . front of your dealers’ stores is the best advertising 
fact ce in the world. Place a Flexlume Electric Sign 
vays there and you will reach thousands of people day 
con- and night—reach them when they are right there to buy. 
uto- The dealers’ store front is not only the best space, but 
The the least expensive space—you pay nothing for the loca- 
at it tion. As a matter of fact, the dealer is usually ready to 
iver for the sign if you offer him the very low price we are 


ats to allow you if you buy Flexlumes in quantities, ‘ 
The a that such organizations as the Western Union 
mall Telegraph Co, and the Chevrolet Motor Co. buy Flex- . 
“oma, ae the thousand is good evidence of Flexlume 


nee 
sped | ©» Let us send you a sketch showing your trade- 
the ie mark in the form of a Flexlume and an esti- 
vinits fe mate of costin whatever quantity you can use x7 


lent 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION » 
32 Kail Street BUFFALY, je = 
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Southwestern 
Distribution 


A young man possessing excep- 
tional selling and executive ex- 
perience wants to represent in 
Kansas City Territory several 


‘manufacturers of mechanical ar- 


ticles, machinery or equipment. 


He has an eight-year record of proved 
sales ability in both personal solicita- 
tion and sales direction in Kansas 
City Territory. 


He has had nearly two years’ experi- 
ence as a bank officer with executive 
responsibility. 


He is financially responsible. 


He is well known by leaders in busi- 
ness and civic life through having 
taken an active part in civic organi- 
zations. 


A mutual investigation will be ex- 
pected as to moral and financial 
standing. 

Address 


WES, Box 221, Printers’ Ink 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Company 
has an opening for a man in Texas 
and Oklahoma, and is ready to con- 
sider one who knows how to pre- 
sent an advertised line even if he 
has been selling another com- 
modity. 





We operate our men on a com- 
mission basis and this particular 
territory has unlimited possibili- 
ties, but we expect that the man 
we employ will be prepared to ac- 
cept a limited drawing until he 
has demonstrated his ability to 
make good. 


In applying specify experience and 
indicate financial requirements. 
Address, Sales Manager, The Bel- 
ber Trunk & Bag Company, 22nd 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In order to familiarize people 
with the car the “ask for a ride” 
slogan has been adopted for this 
automobile and many of them are 
sent out deliberately to pick up 
likely looking passengers and give 
a demonstration. 

But the best part of it all—the 
wisest part—was the freedom from 
solicitation. No attempt was made 
to close a sale. 

* +. 


No doubt every live manufac- 
turer who produces an article used 
directly by consumers makes it a 
part of his selling plan to try to 
get dealers to use his product 
themselves so that they can gain 
first-hand knowledge about it. 

There are some organizations 
that consider this detail of mer- 
chandising so important that they 
are spending real. money in ad- 
vertising space to drive the point 
home. 

The American Chain Co., maker 
of Weed tire chains, has adopted 
a slogan with this idea as the 
keynote. “Use ’Em Yourself to 
Sell Em” is the message in this 
season’s Weed chain advertising. 
The Save the Surface Campaign 
of the Paint and Varnish Asso- 
ciations has based its entire trade 
message of this year on the sug- 
gestion that dealers paint their 
own property so as to set a good 
example. Printers’ INK has given 
the story of both of these cam- 
paigns. 

* * * 

In a recent letter to Printers’ 
Ink the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co. states that “We are con- 
stantly preaching to our jobbers 
and distributors to see that their 
place of business is properly pro- 
tected with Pyrene extinguishers; 
that their trucks and automobiles 
which their salesmen operate are 
also equipped; that Pyrene ex- 
tinguishers are installed in their 
homes and in their garages and by 
thus setting the example induce 
others to buy.” 

While there is nothing new in 
this thought of getting dealers to 
“Use ’Em Themselves to sell ’Em” 
it is a principle of merchandising 
which is more or less neglected, 
and manufacturers would un- 
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THE RADIO 
BROADCASTING DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
EXTENDS A CORDIAL INVITATION 


TO THE MEMBERS AND GUESTS 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WORLD 


TO VISIT THE NEW STUDIOS OF THE 
RADIO BROADCASTING STATION 


WLAF 


AT 195 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ON THEIR RETURN FROM ATLANTIC CITY 
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Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months Ending 

March 31, 1923........++- 166,300 daily 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

BO, 1922.....cccccceeecees 145,953 daily 
Increase In Daily Average 

Circulation .........-+++++ 20,347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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doubtedly benefit if they would 
stir their dealers up once in 4 
while. 

* * * 


Several years ago the School- 
master bought some shirts from a 
company that runs a retail store in 
connection with its larger national 
business. Although entirely satis- 
fied with the shirts the Schoo!- 
master has never since purchased 
any others from the company, al- 
though from time to time he has 











ITING ONTARIO 


This Summer 


Ifso, write for free copy of 
special tourist number of 
od and Gun in Canada 
W.J. TAYLOR, Ltd., Publisher @ 
Woodstock, Ont. 





















Are You This 
Advertising Man? 


Do you know type? Do 
you know art? Do you know 
engraving? Do you know lay- 
out? Do you write cleverly? 
Are you creative? Have you 
literary background? Do you 
know merchandise? Do you 
know direct mail methods? 
Are you prolific? Are you 
studious? Ambitious? Can 
you take orders now as train- 
ing to give them later? If to 
al” these you can answer yes, 
with youth added, hard work 
and som hours understood, 
send specimens, state salary 
and detail experience. You 
alone limit your own future. 


ote eee 























been followed up by letter. 

| Recently a representative of the 
| company called upon the School- 
| master and asked why the rela- 
tions with the company had 
stopped with that one transaction. 
Was there perhaps some dissatis- 
faction? Had the Schoolmaster 
some complaint? If so the repre- 
sentative would be very glad to 
make any satisfactory adjustment 
which would lead to continued 
relations between the Schoolmaster 
and the company. 

After explaining the reason 
why he had never reordered the 
Schoolmaster found his curiosity 
getting the better of him, and he 
inquired if the representative spent 
his entire time on work of this 
kind, 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, “I am a 
road salesman visiting the retail! 
trade through the Middle West, 
but during the two off seasons 
when I am not on the road I 
spend my time doing this kind of 
work.” 

The Schoolmaster feels that 
there is an excellent idea here, 
even for much larger companies 
that do not have retail stores. All 
companies have certain customers 
who have dropped off the lists for 
some reason or other and who can 
never be successfully followed by 
mail. Many of these companies 
also find that during certain sea- 
sons of the year their salesmen 
are not kept busy. Why not send 
these salesmen out to adjust com- 
plaints or to follow up customers 
who have ceased to buy? More 
than one company does just that. 
Others could with profit. 

Sales managers often refer to 
their salesmen as ambassadors 
Here is a real ambassadorial job. 
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the greatest | 
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7™ American Fleet 
4 
= "THE S. S. Leviathan is the largest 
is- and most luxurious vessel in the 
* world. The gross tonnage of the Levi- 
to athan is 59,956.65. The first sailing to 
v Cherbourg and Southampton will be 
“* July 4th from New York. Next sailings 
‘ July 28, August 18th and every three 
a weeks thereafter: from Southampton 
ty and Cherbourg July 17 and August 7th 
* and every three weeks thereafter. 
is But the Leviathan is only one ship of a great 

fleet which is unique in the transatlantic service. 
2 You should learn about these’ beautiful and fa- 
" mous American ships—your ships. 
1s Other first-class liners are: 
I S. S. George Washington 
of S. S. President Harding 

S. S. President Roosevelt 





In addition one of the five splendid cabin ships in 
the London service sails each Wednesday. Three 
other ships are in the cabin service to Bremen. 
There is a passage for every purse on these 
ships from cabin accommodations on one of the 
famous 522’s to premier suites on the great Le- 
viathan. 

Literature describing these ships in detail is yours 
for the asking. Simply address the undersigned. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Porson in all the Principal Cities 
Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD | 
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$22,000 eer! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single one-page ‘‘form 

letter at a total cost of $136.05. Send 
25c for a copy of Postage Magazine, 
and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 
Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 


Effective House Organs Do Not Happen 
They Are Made! 
With 11 years of special training and 
experience building et ‘ective house maga- 
zines for national merchandisers, I am 
in position to tell you how to make your 
house build economi- 
cally. Can I help you? Answer. 
FRED CURRY WEST 
Commercial Author 


245 Oak Avenue Aurora, Illinois 


























Agency | 
OPPORTUNITY 


—in the West 


An advertising agency firmly estab- 
lished in an almost virgin field on 
the Pacific Coast will consider the 
addition of one more principal. Cash 
investment is desired to insure per- 
manent relationship. 


This is just the opening some par- 
ticularly well-qualified agency execu- 
tive has been looking forward to, 
because it offers opportunity for per- 
manent establishment, in a field of 
amazing promise, with a firm that 
rather prides itself on building busi- 
ness on the basis of REAL service. 


All communications will be held in 
strict confidence. In writing, please 
give detailed outline of experience 
and other a. Eastern in- 
terview will be arranged. 

Address “N, §.,’’ Box 222, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Increased Knit- 
Goods Sales 


Roy Cheney, secretary of the As. 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America, stated before the conven- 
tion of that body at Atlantic City, N. J., 
that last year’s advertising campaign 
in the newspapers and magazines in- 
creased the sales of knit-goods 25 
per cent. It was the opinion of the 
convention that the “much-bewailed fact 
that women are leaning away from 
the knitted garment in favor of silk 
cloth underwear is more an advertising 
ailment than anything else.” “Of 
course,” said one speaker, “sales of 
knitted underwear fell off with the 
vigorous campaign pursued by the 
woven manufacturers in their efforts to 
convince women that silk represented 
style in addition to possessing practical 
features.” The opinion of the conven- 
tion was in favor of a renewed adver- 
tising campaign. 





Packard Motor Car Company 
Appoints Warren Packard 


Warren Packard, son of one of the 
founders of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, has been made ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of two of the company’s Detroit 
branches. He was formerly president 
of the Packard Engineering Company, 
Cleveland. 





Join Advertising Staff of 
“American Farming” 


Edward F. Lorenzen and Harold A. 
Patterson have joined the advertising 
staff of American Farming at Chicago. 
Mr. Patterson was formerly with the 
“Clover Leaf Weeklies’ at Minne- 
apolis. 


An ART Studio 


located in New York City, doing busi- 
ness with some of the leading pub- 
lications in the city, can take on 
two or more clients. A special prop- 
osition will be offered to the right 
parties. If you want to save or make 
money communicate with us at once. 
Address “B. F.,” Box 231, P. I. 























We own 





Papas a0 


a PAINTED Ou TDOOR ADVERTISING 


and maintaite ra 
Un 137 cities ard 
towns of Northern 


HIM BALL SYSTEM 
LOWELL — MASS. 


ME, 














NEW YORK 
REPRESENTING 


ARKENBERG 
500 NEWSPAPERS 








The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House| 


SPECIAL 






AGENCY CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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“Ceramic Industry” Embarks 
with June Issue 


Ceramic Industry will be the name of 
a new monthly publication to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of glass, 
enamel, whiteware, refractory and allied 
products, pont by Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc., Chicago. Its first issue 
will be in June. his company also 
publishes the Clay and Brick Record 
and Building Supply News. George 
Blumenthal, Jr., is managing editor and 
David B. Gibson is business manager. 


C. L. Cushing Joins Olson & 
Enzinger, Inc. 


C. L. Cushing has joined the adver- 
tising agency, of Olson & Enzinger, Inc., 
Milwaukee, in charge of its copy de- 
partment. Mr. Cushing, for the last 
four years, has been on the copy staff 
of Lord & Thomas at Chicago. e was 
formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and the sales 
department of Armour & Company at 
that city. 


Haynes, Dorris and Winton 
Motors in Merger 


A new automobile company to be 
formed by merging the Haynes, Dorris 
and Winton companies was favorably 
voted on by aynes directors and 
a ag at a meeting in Kokomo, 
Ind., May 25. The new company will 
be called the Consolidated Motors Cor- 
poration and will be incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. 


“HELP” 


You may need it today, 

tomorrow or year. 
Those who would profit by the ex 
perience of others in building Sales 
by Mail should send for my new 
“Help” folder—no charge. 

Those who approach Direct-Mail 
selling in a serious way with proper 
guidance make a success of it. Those 
who guess at methods fail. I furnish 
the guidance, the ideas, the experi- 
ence, the plan, the copy complete and 
my charge is always less than you 
would pay for your mistakes. 

Samples of my work on request. 


Geone Simms 


18 West 34th St. New York 
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Published 
in CHICAGO 
—Read wherever 
lumber is A or sold. 





Member A. B. C. 


‘ 











ADVERTISING 


Interesting work! A new_science, 
It pays well—the competent. The com- 
petent are trained. Write for free 
prospectus of a training which will en- 
able you to do enjoyable work at an 





enjoyable salary. Yes write now. 











Instructor in 
Advertising and Selling 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York 


WANTED— WRITERS 


Who can put human interest, use-able and proven 
merchandising ideas into trade paper copy that 
will make the small merchant read — ay for 











more. Good illustrations and photos also de- 
sired. Our publications go to Middle Western 
general ants, dry g , shoe and apparel 


stores, grocers, hardware and implement dealers. 
assure authoritative and interesting 


Box 220, care Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


Advertising man for medium-sized manufac- 
turer for four years. Can manage department, 
write and plan advertising for magazines, cata- 
logues, circulars, letters, buy art and printing. 

Now and for three and one-half years business 
manager for + eo yy publisher. 

Four years A menthan ine . Ser 
—two years witht retail Mi mail- order h 

College man, married, age rr flroengy “Open 
for full or part time in Chicago. 

Address “‘A. E.,”’ Box 229, Printers’ Ink, 
Tilinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 














SALES MANAGER 


Experienced and efficient Sales 
Manager now connected with 
a large manufacturing cor- 
poration desires to make a 
change. Has demonstrated 
ability to organize a selling 
force that will increase the 
volume of business at re- 
duced selling cost. Yearly 
contract, $7,500; and bonus. 
Address, “W. C.,” Box 228, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
- Avenue, New York 


SLOGANS AND JINGLES—Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, individualizing a 
product or business. Brief, catchy jingles 
for advertising originated. neem copy. 
Grey, 39 Irving Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Chicago Representation 
Publishers Representative well acquainted 
with the Chicago territory desires to 
represent another worth-while live pub- 
lication for this territory. Address Box 
895, Chicago office, Printers’ Ink. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 
of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


STORE FOR RENT 
Large store, with adjoining room, now 
used as small printing plant. Large pos- 
sibilities for printer; no opposition 
around; fast-growing section. Rental 
only $60 per month, additional space if 
needed. Apply in writing to Mt. Olivet 
Assembly, 1310 Leland Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


CANADIAN FACTORY 


A well-known manufacturing firm, well 
equipped. with auto, screw machines, 
grinders, milling and drilling equipment, 
is open for negotiations to make part or 
all of your product for your Canadian 
market. Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE REPRESENTATION 
IN THE EAST 


























Magazines desiring conscientious repre- 
sentation in the East, and willing to 
work on a drawing account-against-com- 
mission basis, will do well to get in touch 
with me. Am now calling on electrical, 
building supply, food products, hotel fur- 
nishings and equipment, etc., concerns. 
Address Box 897, care of Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—A modern printing plant in 
readiness to start business, including two 
Gordon presses and motors, one Universal 
printing press, one proof press, one 
Challenge paper-cutter, two lead-cutting 
machines, type cabinets, $1500 worth 
of type, and office fixtures; also four 
pall 4 electric motors and paper_ stock. 
Easy terms to responsible parties. Inquire 
of FRED. G. STANLEY, Kalamazoo 
National Bank Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








WE WISH TO SECURE New Zealand 
rights for Matrix Service of Syndicate 
Newspaper Cuts, covering general mer- 
chandise lines. Reliance Advertising 
Agency, Auckland, New Zealand. 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED 
(female) for a woman’s publication. 
Would like to hear from a college grad- 
uate with some experience and plenty cf 
energy, who can represent with credit a 
high-class circulation and who has a dis- 
tinct ability for making sales. Reply by 
letter to Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Woman capable of selling 
WANT ADS over the telephone, and 
direct the WANT AD telephone sales 
girls. Only a woman of experience with 
a newspaper carrying volume Classified 
Advertising will be given consideration 
by a_ leading seven-day newspaper in 
New York State now carrying the great- 
est amount of WANT AD lineage. Ad- 
dress Box 894, Printers’ Ink, 


PRINTING SALESMAN 

A New York City firm with a _ well- 
equipped plant, having its own bindery, 
electrotyping foundry, etc., desires to 
secure a first-class salesman, capable of 
securing a medium grade of commercial 
printing consisting of booklets, leaflets 
and advertising literature in good quan- 
tities. Drawing account based on com- 
mission earned. A selected list furnished. 
Letter stating experience, references, etc., 
will be given careful consideration. Box 
909, Printers’ Ink. 








COPY WRITER 

Large manufacturer has an opening for 
copy writer and general assistant in 
Advertising Department. Two house 
magazines are published as part of ex- 
tensive advertising program, one of them 
with large circulation to consumers. Edi- 
torial ability or experience in make up 
of magazines will be an asset to appli- 
cant. Position offers splendid opportu 
nity to young man who is “cn the way 
up” and who is willing to start at mod 
erate salary and win his advancement. 
Give full details as to experience, age, 
salary, etc. Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 











LITHO ARTIST 


Experienced on zinc for Cut- 
Outs, Window Displays and 
Outdoor Signs. Steady posi- 
tion. New Factory. Top Wages. 


THE JOHN IGELSTROEM 
COMPANY 


Massillon, Ohio 
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WANTED 
EDITOR AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
fo: an established Health Culture Maga- 
zine, backed up by a name of inter- 
national significance. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for experienced man capable of 
fixancing promotion of project. Apply 
by letter only. M. G. Blankenburg, 287 
Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 

is offered a young man of good address 
in the office of a prominent facsimile 
typewritten letter and printing house. 
e start is at the bottom of the ladder, 
but to one who is willing to work and 
anxious to learn, advancement will be 
id. Application in own handwriting 
ould give age, outline of education, 
ligion, business experience, if any, 
ary desired and references. Address 
x 908, Printers’ Ink. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 
WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 


ON OUR SALES FORCE 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





TIM THRIFT 

WANTS AN ASSISTANT 
for editorial, direct-mail, general copy 
and detail work. No beginners. Require 
a producer who can show record of real 
accomplishments. Send complete details, 
phetograph, samples of work, salary ex- 
pected, with application. Address Tim 
Thrift, Advertising Manager, The Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company, E. 40th 
St. & Kelly Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 








—Department Store Advertising 
Managers 
—Agency Representatives 


—Newspaper Advertising Managers 


If you appreciate and understand 
quality in retail advertising; are be- 
tween twenty-five and forty years of 
age; can do considerable traveling 
and are not afraid of hard work, 
here is a real opportunity for a per- 
manent connection. 

The highest quality retail advertis- 
ing service in America requires the 
service: of a representative for the 
Middle West. This opportunity is 
for an expert who knows advertis- 
ing and can impress others with that 
knowledge. 

The opportunity is as big as the man. 

Get in touch with Mr. R. J. Sloman 
at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
during the convention or at 244 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady, 23, Christian, high school 
rraduate, ieee years’ experience, capable 
ind aggressive, desires opportunity in ad- 
vertising or sales promotion field. $25. 
Box 905, Printers’ Ink, 
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Young Man, 20, recent graduate of ad- 
vertising class of Y. M. C. A., would 
like position with firm where hard work 
would be rewarded by advancement. Ad- 
dress Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Free-Lance; high-grade commercial work 
in any medium; original ideas; reasonable 
charges. Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 


A contributing editor now furnishing 
editorial and feature material to publica- 
tions of the highest-class wishes to extend 
his field of work. Specializes in scientific 
and economic subjects. Box 898, P. I. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Forceful writer of “selling” sapencting 
copy wants connection with agency 
maker of parts or accessories. Send for 
cenvincing copy samples. Box 914, P. 1. 


N. Y. Copy Writer 


Eight years agency chief. Resultful copy 
for manufacturers, dealers, agencies. 
FREE LANCE, Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 


I Can Sell 


advertising in the East for a progressive 
Western Trade Journal; 12 years’ expe- 
rience; commission; references. Box 906. 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
would like to connect with advertising 
manager in well-established concern. 
Creative, business and sales ability. 
Agency, engraving and printing experi- 
ence. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 
PRODUCTION MAN AND BUYER 

Experienced. Familiar shortcuts print- 
ing and engraving. Knows type, lay- 
outs, art work. On occasion writes good 
copy. Tireless worker. $2400 start. 
New York only. Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist and Mechanical Production Man 
would like to combine his talents in shap- 
ing advertising as a creative artist and 
visualizer with manufacturer or printing 
house. Agency and manufacturing ex- 
perience. Business and sales ability. 
Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORS 
Have you opening for young man, 26, 
educated, one year writing and publish- 
ing experience? Will start at any rung 
of the ladder and give unusual industry 
and loyalty for opportunity to develop in 
editorial environment at modest starting 
salary. Address Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Promotion Man, diplomatic 
correspondent, advertising ideas, ‘copy, 
layout, analysis, direct-mail campaigns, 
follow-up, pave way for and co-operate 
with salesmen. Letters that soothe ruffled 
salesmen or customers. Can get out and 
sell. Forceful speaker. Small salary at 
start. Address Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Can handle entire campaign. Formerly 
asst. adv. mgr. largest natl. advertiser in 
line. Now adv. mgr. largest firm in line 
in city. Direct-mail and sales promotion 
experience. Interview to examine work 
and references Atlantic City arranged 
through Sec., Richmond (Va.) Adv. Club, 

Convention Hdqts., Hotel Ambassador. 
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Select Your Own 
Circulation 


5 


There are no shackles of circulation attached 
to Outdoor Advertising. It has no definite 
class of or mass of readers to which an adver- 
tiser’s appeal must be confined. 


A message may be directed to the better 
class of buyers as easily as it may be broad- 
casted to the masses. 


The nation, a market, or a single city may 
be intensively or moderately covered according 
to the wishes of the advertiser himself. 


Outdoor Advertising is selective in circulation 
as well as selective in territory and intensity, and 
without variation, its cost per thousand readers 
is less than that of other mediums in existence. 


This great flexibility that enables one to 
deliver an appeal where and to whom he will 
is of immeasurable value to advertisers who 
have learned how to use it. 





Branches in 49 Cities Operating in and 
Representing 10,000 Cities and Towns 







CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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A Market for PF 
Electric Appliances 


A recent investigation covered 2,500 
homes chosen at random in every section of 
Chicago. It was found that of this total: 


36% &f 


had electric washing machines. 


38% | 


had vacuum cleaners. p 


18% 


read The Chicago Tribune. 
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eS leads the country in number of 

wired homes. Chicago housewives are 
educated to the use of electric appliances. Four 
out of five Chicago homes can be reached at an 


economical rate through one powerful medium: 


The Chicugs Tribrue 


irHe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (A 
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512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 





